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The FRIDEN CALCULATOR... fully auto- 


matic...everywhere known as The Thinking 


Machine of American Business. Easiest to 


learn on, most practical to teach on—because 


the Friden performs more steps in figure- 


work without operator decisions than any 


other calculating machine. In office after 


office this is the Number One automatic 


machine used for payroll calculations, in- 


voices, percentages, discounts. inventory. 


taxes. interest. 


...and here at 
| ‘figuring tools” your students 
will be working with in 


The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach 


and learn addition, Patented keyboard fits 


and helps the hand. Visible Check window 


shows each item (for accurate work) before 


it is printed or added. Many more step- 
ahead features. Available as Model ABY 


with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 


rapid multiplication, 


Rent or buy from 
Send now for details of the helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
No obligation, of course. Address Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


San Leandro, California. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Famous ABC Shorthand | 
GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GUARANTY SEAL! _. 


WT OR REFUND 
© Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


TAS apvertiseD THES 
dpeedwriting 
SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal— 
Gives You All These Plus Factors: 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears _ the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—because . . 


. . . SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because . 


© because it has cut learning time 75% 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete and secre- 
tarial courses in hal 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 
graduates 85%, of students 


© offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, ay for typing instruction, and 
tapes for Business English teaching 


@ has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


© offers superior service to teachers 


@ is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. 
reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


@ provides almost 50% new enrollments 
through recommendations of graduates 


© offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
Privileges to duates of over 432 
schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii! 
Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school diploma 
is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal — is the “door-opener”’! 


. . everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 
only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


There Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise 
The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING CHARGES 
NOTHING for the franchise—-SETS NO QUOTA—NO ADVERTISING 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! 
The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or 
inquiry charges. 


That’s. why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is 
TODAY’S BEST INVESTMENT for far-sighted, progressive business schools. 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
WRITE TO: 


The Speedwriting Company 


Dept. 7512-7, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 
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The up-to-the-minute office manage- 
ment text for college students, stress- 
ing management aspects of the "office 
problem" rather than clerical informa- 
tion. 


The latest tools and scientific ap- 
proaches to planning, organizing, con- 
trolling, and simplifying the office 
function are clearly developed in... 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


by Charles B. Hicks and Irene Place 


This text fully treats the problem of the 
"human element" in the office. Job 
analysis, selection and testing of em- 
ployees, induction and employee de- 
velopment, and practical office super- 
vision are discussed in detail. 


Teaching aids include ques- 
tions at the end of each 
chapter, problems and cases 
for review and further ana- 
lysis, a glossary of office 
management and automa- 
tion terms, and ample illus- 
trations. 


A complete Instructors’ 
Manual is available upon 
adoption. 


Write today for your examination copy! 


4 ALLYN and BACON 
College Division 


41 MOUNT VERNON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Of paramount importance to industrial manage- 
ment and union leadership! 


TOWARD THE 
AUTOMATIC FACTORY ~~ 


Here is a thoroughly documented view of 
what the future holds for equilibrium 
between technological and human forces. 


This actual case study is an intensive and 
revealing analysis of what happened 
when U.S. Steel took a giant-step toward 
automation and opened the first contin- 
vous seamless pipe mill in the U.S.A. 


For the inventor — the realization of a 
mechanical dream; 


For the finance committee of the Corporation 
— @ major investment to meet competition; 


For the union — an opportunity as well as a 
menace, involving skills, living standards, 
and employment; 

FOR THE INDIVIDUAL WORKER — the biggest 
single event in his working life. $ 5 


YA L E University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


THE EXHIBIT 
AT DETROIT 


N. B. T. A. CONVENTION 


Statler Hotel 
December 26, 27 and 28 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Detroit convention. 
Here the business teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at one p “int. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A, Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stands as shown. 


Teach typing-the easy way. 


with a Karlo 


DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The KARLO Typewriter Demonstrating work shelf in addition to regular 
Stand has been designed to meet the demand center top. Shelf can be dropped 
for the fast growing, popular method of when desired. 
audio-visual training. The stand is_ solidly 
built, eliminating wobble and vibration and 
features a wide range of adjustability from 
35 to 48 inches. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit turning in 
all directions for demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the typewriter, 
a+ and demonstrates the proper typing technique 
in view of the entire class. Teaching is easier 
—learning is faster. 


Model 1-DE 
Equipped with 14” x 16” elevated 


KARL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


ONIA AVE., S.W 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Model 1-SE 
<4 Equipped with 13%” x 14” slid- 

ing baseboard in addition to 
regular center top. Baseboard 
slides under center top when de- 
sired. 


< 
Model 1 E 


This beautiful and conven- 
ient stand uses floor space 
equal to approximately the 
outside dimensions of the 
machine it supports. Metal 
finished in black, green, 
brown, maroon or grey, 


baked wrinkle enamel. Wood 
S ND T S KA LO COUPON i top (16” x 16”) finished in 
Walnut, Mahogany, Oak, 

Green or Grey. 


Model 1-DSE > 
This model is equipped with elevated shelf 


NAME .......... and sliding baseboard in addition to regular 

top, providing additional space on either 
side of machine for holding note book, 
a StATE .......... papers, etc. Shelf size 14” x 16” two inches 


above level of center top. Can be dropped 
when desired. Sliding baseboard size, 134” 
x 14”, slides under 16” x 16” center top 
when not in use. 


All stands can be adjusted from 
35” low point to 48” extreme height. 


The modern demonstrating stand! | 
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Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


ARLY in the history of the United 

States education was for the se- 
lected few. Beyond the three R’s, it 
was primarily for the clergy and 
other professions. Study programs 
were classical in nature. They were 
designed to educate a young man to 
be a “gentleman.” 

Changes came about. Slowly schools 
were opened to more and more of the 
population. Eventually women were 
admitted. From 1920 to the present, 
high school education has become in- 
creasingly popular, and now educa- 
tion for all is accepted. Changes in 
American life opened the way for 
changes in school curricula. By 1918, 
it was considered honorable to work 
with one’s hands; consequently, vo- 
cational education and practical arts 
subjects were added to the offering 
of secondary schools and the 25-year 
period following World War I was 
characterized by parallel programs of 
general education and practical arts 
in almost all secondary schools. 

During World War II and in the 
period of scientific, industrial and 
economic acceleration that followed, 
there was a marked shortage of 
scientists, engineers, mathematicians 
and other technically trained profes- 
sional personnel. Consequently, the 
popular demand was not only to en- 
courage but also to require more 
mathematics, science, and other so- 
called general education subjects of 
every high school pupil. Also, pres- 
sure groups, sincere in their inten- 
tions but sometimes limited in their 
vision, demanded that this subject 
and that subject should be added to 
the requirements for high school 
graduation. In some instances legis- 
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editorial 


Increasing Emphasis 


on General Education; 
Less Opportunity for Practical 
Arts and Vocational Education 


lation has been enacted to enforce the 
wishes of those groups. 

Curriculum makers in many school 
systems have reflected the trend to- 
ward greater emphasis on general 
education by insisting that the en- 
trance requirements for exclusive 
colleges should be fulfilled by prac- 
tically all capable pupils even though 
relatively few of them attend those 
colleges. Liberal arts colleges are 
lending support to the movement by 
encouraging, if not actually requir- 
ing, more general education subjects 
for college entrance. 

Without question educators and 
the lay public who lend their influ- 
ence toward greater emphasis upon 
general education at both secondary 
school and college levels are firm in 
their convictions and sincere in their 
beliefs that more general education 
is needed by a great number of 
American youth. They are not neces- 
sarily opposed to practical arts and 
vocational preparation. But, in their 
zeal for the fulfillment of their con- 
victions and beliefs, they advocate 
more mathematics, more science, more 
social studies, and more health and 
safety as requirements for gradua- 
tion, which has resulted in less op- 
portunity for pupils to study practical 
arts and other vocational subjects. 

The crux of the problem is whether 
or not the way to increase the ulti- 
mate number of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and high-level technicians 
is to increase the mathematics, sci- 
ence, and other -eral requirements 
for all high school boys and girls. To 
do so decreases the opportunity to 
study practical arts and vocational 
subjects and curtails the supply of 
business-trained youth for offices and 


stores and the supply of technically- 
trained boys for agriculture, trade, 
and industry. As business activity 
grows and industry expands to meet 
the needs of a growing population 
and a higher level of living, the need 
for greater numbers of youth pre- 
pared for business and _ industry 
through vocational and practical arts 
subjects will be just as great as the 
increasing need for scientists and 
mathematicians. 

The solution to the problem of 
educating a sufficient number of 
youth in science and mathematics to 
meet the needs for the years ahead 
lies not in making requirements for 
graduation more rigid by requiring 
more mathematics, science, and gen- 
eral education subjects for all pupils 
but in better occupational informa- 
tion, more reliable aptitude testing, 
and more effective guidance services. 
Simply making requirements more 
rigid not only fails to solve the prob- 
lem but also creates another by de- 
creasing the opportunity to study vo- 
cational and practical arts subjects 
by pupils whose aptitudes and inter- 
ests fall in the fields represented by 
these subjects. 

The trend toward greater emphasis 
on “general education” and, conse- 
quently, less opportunity for practical 
arts and vocational subjects is of 
great importance to business educa- 
tion, home economics, trade and in- 
dustrial education, and agriculture. 

Educators who are interested in 
practical arts and vocational subjects 
as well as managers in business and 
industry have a tremendous stake in 
the resolution of the issue created by 
the greater emphasis that is being 
placed upon general education. 
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TO GRADE TIMED WRITINGS 


The Dial-A-Grade removes guesswork and 
headaches in grading timed writings—and 
saves time in the process. Can be used for 
both the letter or per cent grading systems. 
Gives grades for 5- and 10-minute writings 
for both Ist- and 2nd-year students. Auto- 
matically combines speed and accuracy fac- 
tors and computes a fair grade in seconds. 
No_need to figure net words a minute; just 
line up arrows and grade is visible. Priced 
at only $1. 


SHORTHAND 


TEACHING AIDS 
FOR TYPING AND 
TEACHERS 


THE EXTRA-LOUD BELL 


“ADVENTURES IN TYPEWRITER ART" 
FILMSTRIP 


A Visual Aid in Teaching or Demonstrating 


Photographed professionally in Hollywood. Consists of 80 
double-size frames, showing how typewriter art may 

developed from simple border designs and ornaments, 
through lettering, monograms, cut-out designs, samplers, 
used in classroom instruction 


No more time-consuming “retakes” for 
the people in the rear of the class with 
this timer that means business! Pastel- 
green enameled, metal finish. Distinct 
black numerals and hands on silvered 
dial for sharp visibility. Four inches 
high on a four-inch base. This fine im- 


portraits, and scenes. May 


Manual in- 


or shown at commercial club meetings, etc. 
cluded. School price, $4.50. 


12,357 SCHOOLS ARE NOW USING 
THIS PROVEN MOTIVATING DEVICE! 
Unique—F ascinating—Stimulating 


Available in Three 
Different Volumes at 
Only 50 Cents Each 


Typing teachers everywhere have 
gone overboard in their praises of 
these little booklets, which con- 
tain line-by-line instructions for 
making variety of designs on 
the typewriter. Among the three 
volumes will be found designs 
suitable for Christmas, Easter, 
Halloween, and a_ variety of 
other designs your students will 
enjoy working out. Used in many 
ways to enliven typing classes, 
such as 


* Noon-hour and rainy-day typing 
* Class projects 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 


Please send the following: 


¢ Pre-holiday typin 
* Bulletin-board display mate 


Volume 1 contains 18 games; Volume 2 contains 13 games; 
Volume 3 contains 17 games. Worth much more than the 
extremely low price of 50 cents for each volume. Some of 
these have been appearing as a monthly feature in the 


port should be standard equipment in 
every well-run classroom. List $12.00. 


School Priced at Only $9.95 


TO GRADE ALL KINDS OF TYPING 


The TypinGrader is an extremely handy grading device de- 
signed to save the typing teacher many hours of work. 
Gives grades for Ist- and 2nd-year students for the follow- 
ing: 1-, 2-, and 3-minute timed writings; tabulations; 
letters; paragraphs; budgets, or units of work. Can be 
used for both the letter or per cent grading systems. 
Printed on both sides of sturdy, plastic-coated cardboard, 
which is both dirt resistant and water resistant. Pre- 
punched to fit both 2-ring and 3-ring notebooks. Shown 
at right are parts of several selected sections of the Typin- 
Grader. A ‘‘must’’ for all typing teachers—and yet it 
costs only $1. 


BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED: 
PRECISION STOP WATCH 


——Stop Watches @ $14.95 
——nterval Timers @ $9.95 
——Dial-A-Grades @ $1.00 


List Price $21.75 


Our Price $14.95 


TypinGraders @ $1.00 


Type Mystery Booklets @ $0.50 ...........$-——— 


(Vol. 1 ...... Vol. 2...... Vol. 3...... 


Total + 


Push-button, sweep-second stop watch, electronically timed for accuracy 
by one of the world’s leading stopwatch manufacturers. Long hand 
registers seconds; small hand registers minutes. 
center register, and will time accurately any interval from 1/5 of a 
second to 30 minutes. Regularly $21.75; now only $14.95 (to schools 


and teachers). 


Has a 30-minute 
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TYPINCSRADER | 
HOW TO USE THE CHARTS BELOW CONVERSION SCALE] ' 
AND ON THE OTHER SIDE Tater | 
In all except one of the charts, the grading hasis is the number }___Grade | Grade | ' 
of errors, or errors combined with words a minute. It is sug- | A 9.100 
rested that equal weight be given to all errors. typographical B a8 
‘omission, arrangement. etc If erasing is permitted, count 
error for neat erasures and | error for poor erasures A scale 
for converting letter grades to per cent. grades is given to } D oe | 
FIRST 12 WEEKS TO 2th WEEK ith WEEK AND BEYOND { 
Words ERRORS | Words A ERRORS ‘Words A 
Over 7A BOD rT Over 30 [A B D F | Ovr#® B DF | 
9 16. AC D F| Ac DF Ac DF 
e 
4 If the grading basis is the number of | Errore pg | 
ER errors made, use this chart if the grad. Teng Tong | 
\T ing basis is mailabiity, use the chart | | A] A A 
Ww shown below A “short” letter isone | 9 ¢ R K K 
YP with less than 100 words. “medium D ¢ Bi 
with | | F F F PF | 
typed into the number of letters mailable | Matietie 
ES to get the per cent. of mailable letters Grate | | 
? | 
ns (A CED] Se [RCE B 
61 € D F 16m « Dp F aw DF 
1 Below F F F F | Belowis F F OF OF P 
.F An “average size” tabulation AVERAGE SIZE ABOVE AVERAGE SIZE 
containe 2 to 4 columns of Your Second First Second Your 
tems, with anywhere fro Grade | tn Grede__ Grose 
an “above average size” tab 8B 13 12 8B 
ulation contains 5 or more 35 23 ¢ OC ; 
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observation opinion 


and obiter dicta 


REALISTIC 


EVALUATION IN 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


ESTS set up in terms of exact numbers of words a 

minute, with abundant opportunity for errors, are not 
a good means of testing competency on the job for a sec- 
retarial student. This has been known for a long time. 
The solution that has been suggested is office-style dic- 
tation, that is dictation given as is actually given on the 
job. This result is not as easy to accomplish as it is to 
demand. 

On page 123 of this issue of the JouURNAL, there is a 
brief comment from the “Educational Supplement,” of 
The London Times. This article indicates that, in some 
respects at least, the English are ahead of us in setting 
up realistic means of evaluating stenographic ability. We 
have had tapes and records for a long time, but we have 
never used them to any large extent for evaluation of 
job competency. The shorthand-typist intermediate cer- 
tificate examination of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce indicates that the English are doing so. They are 
apparently, on something like a national scale, attempt- 
ing to measure the competency of in-service stenog- 
raphers in terms of measurements that are as realistic 
as possible. 

The English experimentation should be watched most 
carefully by American teachers. We should take a cue 
from them and attempt to set up similar procedures. In 
the last few months a program of dictation materials 
worked out from business men’s dictation on records 
has been made available by a major publisher. This 
trend is all to the good. Many teachers should utilize 
materials of this type. Other publishers should provide 
competitive materials. Undoubtedly far more experi- 
mentation is in order. 

The English in particular and the Europeans in gen- 
eral have been far ahead of us in setting up national job- 
proficiency testing bodies as a means of providing gen- 
eral standards toward which teachers can work and which 
businessmen can use in selecting workers. In this coun- 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


try, most large firms set up their own job testing pro- 
grams (some good, most rather poor), while in England 
even the largest firms gladly accept the results of their 
recognized examining bodies. The National Business 
Entrance Tests have unfortunately made only a small 
impact on business. Even when the program was co- 
sponsored by NOMA, members of NOMA rarely ac- 
cepted the results of these tests in lieu of their company 
testing programs. Now NOMA has even withdrawn 
from co-sponsorship of the program. The Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretary program is making headway, but still 
influences only a small percentage of the secretaries. 
Moreover it rightly is concerned with the secretary rather 
than with stenographers at or near the initial level of 
employment. 

It is true that our traditional words-a-minute tests do 
give some basis for comparison for learning purposes 
among teachers in various parts of the country. How- 
ever, just because they give us learning standards rather 
than job competency standards, they fail as a means of 
evaluation for job competency. Individual teachers have 
been giving their own office-style dictation tests to their 
senior students for a long time. However, because these 
tests are informal and individually constructed, they do 
not lend themselves to national comparisons. Thus the 
development of a series of job-directed tests properly 
constructed, set up on records, and used only for the 
purpose of job testing is an especially important one. 

Let us hope that we will profit by the example of the 
English. We now have excellent office style dictation 
learning taaterials, though we need much more. Let us 
hope that some national organization will soon provide 
us with objective and well-prepared job directed short- 
hand evaluation materials in stenography. The use of 
records in presenting realistic and yet uniform testing 
materials seems to be an excellent idea. We should be 
grateful to our English colleagues for showing us the 
way. 
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USES SALES SLIPS 
BOOKKEEPING 


OOKKEEPING textbooks and 

workbooks provide very little re- 
alistic learning experiences for stu- 
dents in the completion and correct 
use of sales slips. Textbook exercises 
and problems simply state the neces- 
sary information for journalizing 
without providing realistic practice. 

In our Bookkeeping I classes, we 
have attempted to use our community 
resources by the use of actual sales 
slips obtained from local businesses. 
When the businessmen are informed 
of the use of these forms, they have 
been more than willing to cooperate 
by supplying them. Such personal 
contact with these businessmen also 
promotes better public relations be- 
tween the school and the community. 

We use as many different sales 
slips representing various businesses 
within the community as there are 
rows of students in the classroom. 
Generally the following types of sales 
slips can be easily obtained: a retail 
clothing store, a building supply 
yard, a furniture store, an office sup- 
ply store, a jewelry store, and a de- 
partment store. Other sources, which 
may be more common in a given 
community, may be used. 

As soon as the pupils have read 
the chapter explaining the purpose of 
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“We have attempted to use our community resources by the use of actual 


sales slips obtained from local businesses.” 


Francis X. Benischeck 

and 

Peter Yacyk 

Ridley Township Senior High School 


Folsom, Pennsylvania 


the sale slip and its use in bookkeep- 
ing, the sales slips are distributed and 
explained in detail as to their specific 
use and how they should be com- 
pleted. We distribute instruction 
sheets as follows: 


You are the bookkeeper for the businesses 
for which you have sales slips. Use your last 
name as the salesman on each sales slip. The 
information given below will be the basis for 
your entries on the appropriate sales slips. 

John Boughtit, 123 Credit Avenue, Folsom, 
Pa., purchased the following items subject to 
the terms noted on each transaction: 


December |, 1957 


Clothing Business 
2 Suits @ 47.50 

3 Shirts @ 3.75 

2 Neckties 1.59 
2 Pr. Socks 1.19 


Terms: On account 


December 8, 1957 


Department Store 

| Pr. Dungarees @ 3.95 
2 Skirts @ 8.98 

2 Blouses @ 3.98 

2 Pr. Shoes @ 11.89 


Terms: On account 


December 15, 1957 


Furniture Store 

| Model VR 785 TV set @ 245.98 
2 End Tables @ 16.98 #893 

2 9x 12 Rugs @ 99.95 #R374 

2 Floor Lamps @ 29.95 #L186 


Terms: 2/10, 1/15, n/90 


December 22, 1957 

Office Supply Store 

| Model RT Typewriter @ 212.25 
4 Reams Typing Paper @ 1.29 

3 Dz. Erasers @ .79 dz. 

2 Bx. Carbon Paper @ 2.28 


Terms: 2/10, n/30 

December 29, 1957 

Jewelry Store 

| 49 Pt. Diamond Ring @ 295.00 
2 Pr. Earrings @ 9.95 


2 Necklaces @ 19.96 
2 Pr. Cuff Links @ 6.95 


Terms: On account 
December 31, 1957 
Building Supply Yard 
250 8 x 8 x 16 Cinder Blocks @ 23.00C 
1500 Common Red Brick @ 55.00M 
8 Bags Cement @ 1.35 
6 Bags Lime @ .79 
| Medium Trowel @ 1.95 


Terms: 2/10, n/30 


The Sales Slip at Point of Sale 

The procedure for distribution to 
the class now becomes a purely me- 
chanical one: 

Each pupil in the class is given 
six blank sales slips, one from each 
of the six businesses previously men- 
tioned. 

Row one is given the name of a 
purchaser (we usually use the name 
of one of the pupils in the class) 
together with a list of items that he 
purchased from each of the six busi- 
nesses, as outlined above. 

Rows two, three, four, five and six 
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each receive a different purchaser’s 
name together with different dates 
and items purchased from each of 
the businesses involved. 

Each student now takes the sales 
slip from the same business and fol- 
lows the explanation of what each 
line on the slip represents. When the 
class seems to undersiand, each stu- 
dent then inserts the name of the 
buyer together with the date and 
items purchased. The name or num- 
ber of the salesman on these slips 
should be that of the pupil completing 
the slip (as mentioned in the in- 
structions). This means that each 
row is making entries on sales slips 
for the same businesses but com- 
pleting a slip for a different cus- 
tomer, 

The same procedure is then fol- 
lowed by the pupils in completing 
the remaining five sales slips. 

When all slips are completed each 
row passes to the front of the room 
all of the slips for business one, two, 
three, and so on until all have been 
received, 

This exercise should take approxi- 
mately one class period (about 40 
minutes) to complete. 

Two of the uses of the sales slips 
are now completed. They are: 1) ac- 
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quainted the students with the vari- 
ous types of sales slips they might 
use as a bookkeeper; and 2) to pro- 
vide actual experience in completing 
sales slips properly. 


The Sales Slip in the Accounting Office 

The following exercise should be 
used to give the students an under- 
standing of the procedures for veri- 
fying extensions and journalizing 
from the sales slips: 

All sales slips affecting one busi- 
ness should be grouped together for 
use in the first row. 

Each pupil in the first row should 
be given six sales slips of the same 
business made out to six different 
customers. 

Rows two, three, four, five and 
six will each receive sales slips from 
one of the five remaining businesses, 
also making certain each pupil’s slips 
are for different customers. 

An explanation should now be 
given as to what information is taken 
from the sales slips for the indi- 
vidual journal entries. 

The pupils should be required to 
verify the extensions and place a 
reference mark on the sales slips 
after the proper information has been 
journalized. 


When the pupil finds an error on 
one or more of those slips he is veri- 
fying, he should correct it properly 
and make note of the error for the 
teacher’s benefit. 

Upon completion of this exercise, 
the student should attach those slips 
he used to the journal for collection 
by the teacher. 

This exercise should take approxi- 
mately one class period (40 minutes) 
to complete. 


Evaluation 

The employment of this teaching 
technique should bring about the fol- 
lowing results: 

realistic experience in 
pleting sales slips actually used by 
businesses which are familiar to the 
student. 

An awareness of the differences 
in sales slips between businesses as 
well as the basic uniformity of in- 
formation given on them. 

An understanding of the basis for 
entries in the journal affected when 
sales slips are used. 

Promotion of better public rela- 
tions between local businesses and 
the school. 

Provision for an interesting and 
purposeful learning experience. 


com- 
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Student Asks Question at Bristol Myers “Stockholders” Meeting 


“One president said “We feel that if we can create interest at this level it 


has great recruiting value. Perhaps it will help the student plan his future 


education so that he will be of great value to us, or a company like ours.’ ”’ 


N uninitiated Visiting 
twenty-three industrial plants in 
Hillside, New Jersey, one day last 
spring, would have been puzzled. The 
plants were operating normally, but 
the personnel was greatly increased. 
At each executive’s desk were two 
people, switchboard operators were 
doubled, two secretaries were work- 
ing where one had been formerly, 
and assembly lines had extra pairs of 
hands. Moreover, half of these 
people were alert looking teenagers. 
The occasion was Hillside’s third 
annual ‘“Youth-In-Industry Day.” 
This project, which is creating great 
interest among educators and indus- 
trialists, was started in large part 
through the efforts of Mr. Bo Adler- 
bert, president of the Sunrise Dairies, 
and Mr. W. M. Bristol, III, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the Bristol- 
Myers Company. 
How It Was Started 
Mr. Adlerbert, telling how “Youth- 
In-Industry Day” started, said, “I 


person, 
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picked up a New York paper one 
day, and read an article describing 
typical high school students’ impres- 
sions of the business world. Among 
other things that amazed me, was 
the statement that they thought the 
owners of a company received fifty 
per cent of the profits. I felt that 
perhaps industry could work in some 
way with the schools to give the 
students a better understanding of 
the business world. 

“T took my idea to the Hillside 
Industrial Association, an organiza- 
tion of companies in the Hillside area, 
and with the cooperation of Mr. 
Bristol and other member execu- 
tives, what has come to be known 
as “Youth-In-Industry Day” was 
planned. It was so successful that 
we have made it an annual event. 

“This year we added a ‘Teachers- 
In-Industry Day.’ Two hundred 
teachers were invited for lunch and 
were taken on tours of the plants. 


INDUSTRY 
DAY 


Katherine N. Cutler 


Afterward, company executives led 
discussions on their companies’ poli- 
cies, finances and economic philoso- 
phy. This, too, we plan to do an- 
nually.” 


How the Plan Operates 


Last April, the writer was invited 
to come and see the plan in operation. 
About three hundred senior students 
from Hillside High School, and the 
Pingry School in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, were assigned to jobs for a 
day in twenty-three of Hillside’s 
large and small industries. These in- 
clude Bristol Myers Products Di- 
vision, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, Kraft Foods Company, 
American Can Company, Sunrise 
Dairies, and Buie Steel Corporation. 

In cooperation with the teachers, 
each student was assigned as far as 
possible to a job which would fit his 
interests and abilities. These ranged 


‘from file clerk to president. As I 


visited the various plants, I realized 
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that this was no mere token arrange- 
ment. Each student was really work- 
ing. As we were greeted by the plant 
manager or president, he was always 
accompanied by his student counter- 
part. If the telephone rang, the stu- 
dent answered it, and relayed the 
message to his “instructor.” He was 
told what to reply, and after the con- 
versation was finished, the whole 
transaction was explained. 

At the Westinghouse Corporation, 
the student plant manager took us 
on what seemed to me a highly 
technical conducted tour. It was dif- 
ficult to believe that he had learned 
it all himself only a few hours before. 
To be sure, the real plant manager, 
with an expression of mixed pride 
and amusement on his face, was 
there to make any corrections—but 
they were few. 

At the Sunrise Dairies, one girl, 
under the watchful eye of another, 
was sorting checks and totalling them 
on an adding machine. A boy, in 
white coverall and overseas cap, his 
face intent, was lifting filled bottles 
of milk from a conveyor belt. At the 
Lionel Corporation, a student was 
comparing the parts of the model car 
that he held with the drawings on a 
blue print. 

One of the high spots of the day 
was when all the students assembled 
in the afternoon at the Bristol Myers 
Products Division plant for a mock 
stockholders meeting. Mr. O. E. 
Johnson, vice-president, took the part 
of chairman of the Board, and the 
students were “stockholders.” From 
a large chart, Mr. Johnson “reported” 
to the stockholders division of earn- 
ings and profits of the company, just 
as it would be reported Jater at a 
real stockholders’ meeting. It was 
surprising and impressive to see the 
interest of the students. Their faces 
were intent and thoughtful. When 
the meeting was thrown open for 
questions, they were ready, and one 
hand after another was raised. Typi- 
cal questions were: 

“Why do you spend so much 
money for advertising?” 
“Is industry moving away 

from large cities ?” 
“Will you explain your 
benefit plans ?”’ 
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Reaction of Students and 
Employers to Plan 


After the meeting I talked with 
some of the students. One boy said 
“T was in the assembly department of 
Bristol Myers, and believe me, I'll 
never see those things on the shelves 
of drug stores and supermarkets 
again without realizing all that went 
into making them.” 

Another said, “I always thought 
going to work would be awful. The 
people I was with today said it was 
fun, and I thought so too.” 

One boy liked what he was doing 
so much that he said “I’ve signed 
up for a job there this summer.” 

I asked one plant manager if he 
felt that “Youth-In-Industry Day” 
was important from his point of view. 
He said “My job takes all of my 
time six days a week and often 
evenings and Sundays. Obviously, if 
I make the time to give a whole day 
to this I must think that it is ex- 
tremely important.” 

More specifically, one president 
said “We feel that if we can create 
interest at this level it has great 
recruiting value. Perhaps it will help 
the student plan his future education 
so that he will be of great value to 
us, Or a company like ours.” 

Still another felt that the day was 
most important for a community re- 
lations angle. “These kids are the 
sons and daughters of people who 
work in this area,” he said. “We feel 
that this is a way to broaden their 
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point of view by understanding better 
not only their own parents’ jobs, but 
also those of their friends’ fathers 
and mothers.” 

All the executives agreed unani- 
mously that “Teachers-In-Industry 
Day” was a welcome addition. One 
expressed it by saying “We wel- 
comed the chance to show them the 
theory of the classroom as applied to 
the reality of the business world.” 


Opinion Research Corporation Survey 

Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton conducted an evaluation 
of the first “Youth-In-Industry Day.” 
By making a survey a week before 
the event and immediately afterward, 
they determined what the students 
had learned from industry. 

The results showed that the stu- 
dents had strengthened their under- 
standing of the business world con- 
siderably, and that 94 per cent felt 
they had learned more about business 
and industry through this project 
than through regular textbooks and 
class work. 

Perhaps the value of “Youth-In- 
Industry Day” to the schools is best 


expressed in the words of the Hill- 
side High School principal who said, 
“T am coming to the conclusion more 
and more, that where possible, we 
have got to get the student out of the 
four walls of the classroom so that 
he can see and experience the things 
we are trying to teach him. This 
project certainly accomplished that 
purpose.” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Have you sometimes pondered ways and means of keeping a 
fairer record of individual improvement of your typing students? 


Perhaps you will want to try the plan suggested in Dr. Hitch’s 
article on the last page of this magazine. 
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PART THREE 


HE relationship between good 

training stations and an effective 
local distributive education program 
has been recognized ever since the 
establishment of this form of training 
in the high schools of the country. 
Enthusiastic, cooperative merchants 
mean the difference between success 
or failure as far as the cooperative 
part-time retailing program is con- 
cerned, 


Characteristics of Desirable 
Training Stations 


Experience indicates that the desir- 
ability of a particular training station 
depends largely on the extent to which 
the store or prospective training 
agency meets the following require- 
ments: (1) Satisfactory pay scale for 
new employees ; (2) Wholesome work 
environment; (3) Recognized stand- 
ing in the community as a reputable, 
progressive firm; (4) Effective on- 
the-job supervision; (5) Work as- 
signments suited to cooperative train- 
ing with seasonal employment mini- 
mized ; (6) Accessibility of work sta- 
tions to trainees; (7) Approval by 
local advisory committee as an accep- 
table work station; (8) Adequate fa- 
cilities and equipment for sound on- 
the-job instruction; (9) Opportunity 
for full-time employment ; (10) Peri- 
odic rotation of trainee work assign- 
ments ; (11) Support of work experi- 
ence program as a primary means for 
developing qualified personnel; (12) 
Opportunity for advancement; (13) 
Assurance of continued participation 
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TRAINING STATION 


RELATIONSHIPS 


in program; (14) Periodic job per- 
formance reports for all trainees; 
(15) Willingness to assist in class- 
room phases of program; and (16) 
Compliance with formal training 
agreement, 

This article outlines the extent to 
which training station practices which 
prevail in 157 retail business estab- 
lishments in New York State comply 
with generally accepted standards for 
participating stores. QOut-of-line con- 
ditions, wherever they occur, present 
a definite threat to school-employer- 
trainee relationships and should be 
remedied so that they will no longer 
impede the acceptance and growth of 
distributive education training. 

Trainee Work Assignments 

Most employers of cooperative 

trainees pay wages which are above 


‘the minimum hourly rates established 


by state law for cooperative part-time 
student workers. These wages com- 
pare quite favorably with those paid 


' to all beginning employees possessing 


similar experience and training. On 


_ the other hand, few trainee pay plans 


provide for periodic wage increases 
to encourage improved job perform- 
ance. 

In 95 per cent of the training sta- 
tions, students enjoy working condi- 
tions which are usually wholesome. 
Night work occurs infrequently; 
hours of employment are not exces- 
sively long and most training posi- 
tions are of a non-hazardous nature 
even though certain jobs require 
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Conflicting 
Practices 
Distributive 


above average physical endurance. 

Approximately 81 per cent of the 
participating stores have attained 
recognition in their communities as 
acceptable places of work with repu- 
tations for honesty and fair dealing 
with customers, employees and others. 
Yet, many trainees prefer not to work 
in certain types of retail establish- 
ments because of parental pressure, 
personal prejudices, and a general 
lack of information about the firms 
rather than as a result of specific 
knowledge of unfavorable personnel 
practices which may be followed. 

As might be expected, the quality 
of on-the-job supervision provided 
trainees varies considerably among 
participating stores. However, large 
retail organizations with experience in 
developing personnel appear to do a 
superior job of supervising the trainee 
at work. 

Although merchants recognize 
the impertance of continuity in 
trainee work experience, and the un- 
avoidable shortcomings in seasonal 
work assignments, many employers 
prefer to hire retailing students for 
very short, irregular work periods. 
Under the circumstances, trainees are 
nothing more than “extras” or “part- 
timers” who earn, in addition to 
wages, graduation credit for working 
a prescribed number of hours in a 
retail store. 

Trainees in 42 per cent of the stores 
surveyed have difficulty in getting 
from school to work early enough in 
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Principles and 
Education 


“However, unless training standards are established and enforced, coopera- 
tive part-time retail training programs will deteriorate to a questionable 
type of work-study arrangement with little or no relationship between 
in-school training and on-the-job experience.” 


the day so that they can obtain two 
to three hours of work experience be- 
fore closing time. Inadequate trans- 
portation arrangements together with 
inflexible school schedules result in a 
situation which tends to discourage 
interested merchants from participat- 
ing in the cooperative part-time retail 
training program. 
Employer Responsibilities 

Usually a store becomes a training 
agency simply by employing on a 
part-time basis one of the students en- 
rolled in the high school retailing 
course. While school officials and in- 
terested store representatives agree 
on the desirability of establishing 
training station standards, such re- 
quirements are rarely formulated or 
enforced. 

Adequate facilities and qualified 
store personnel for a comprehensive 
program of on-the-job training exists 
in 69 per cent of the training agen- 
cies, with chain-affiliated organiza- 
tions holding a definite advantage in 
this respect. More often than not, 
the small merchant has the best of in- 
tentions and appears sincerely inter- 
ested in developing trainees into quali- 
fied full-time employees but lacks fa- 
cilities as well as training experience. 

Trainees have an opportunity for 
full-time employment in 62 per cent 
of the participating firms. Many of 
the smaller merchants who need part- 
time employees and are very glad to 
use retailing students indicate that it 
is financially impossible to add quali- 
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fied trainees to their full-time staffs. 
While it is frequently stated that ca- 
reer opportunities usually are avail- 
able in small businesses as well as in 
large ones, evidence seems to favor 
the latter group. 

Despite the widespread belief in the 
merit of periodic rotation of trainees 
to positions of increased experience 
value within an organization, less 
than half of the employers inter- 
viewed make any attempt to rotate or 
upgrade trainees. Often, there is a 
disturbing tendency to keep trainees 
in positions where they are most pro- 
ductive with daily operating require- 
ments rather than meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the student through 
specific work assignment. The great- 
est variety of experience is available 
in the smaller stores, but even in 
such establishments, there is no guar- 
antee that a cooperative student will 
be given an opportunity to obtain 
such training. Not infrequently, a 
merchant appears to lack confidence 
in a trainee’s ability to handle a diffi- 
cult sales situation ; and consequently 
the value of the small store assign- 
ment is minimized considerably. 

While a majority of employers 
agree that effective sales performance 
depends on a sound program of train- 
ing, many are not convinced that the 
classroom is the best place for such 
training. The general feeling is that 
while the school can aid in the de- 
velopment of proper work attitudes, 
specific skill requirements can best 


John Gradoni 
General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


be mastered on the job. Ironically, 
the same merchants who speak in 
favor of formal sales training show 
little preference for applicants with 
such training who seek employment 
with their firms. 

Store-trained retailing graduates 
are preferred for full-time job assign- 
ments by 54 per cent of the participat- 
ing units. In some instances, the 
training stations do not possess open- 
ings which the graduates will accept 
on a full-time basis. Other stores 
which are willing to use cooperative 
trainees on a part-time basis imply 
that these students are not qualified 
for full-time work even after as much 
as two years of cooperative work 
training in such establishments. 

The attitude that educational 
values should receive priority over 
immediate store goals as far as trainee 
assignments are concerned exists in 
a little more than 30 per cent of the 
stores. A majority of the merchants 
feel that trainees should devote their 
time to performing those tasks which 
will yield the greatest immediate profit 
to the employer. 

Seven out of ten training stations 
offer little in the way of job recog- 
nition to the trainee-graduates whom 
they have sponsored. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that any 
attempt to evaluate the opportunities 
for advancement offered to trainee- 
graduates by their employers is handi- 
capped by the fact that few students 
remain with their organizations, or 


even in the retailing field, after grad- 
uation. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the 
employers assure teacher-coordinat- 
ors of their intention to continue par- 
ticipation in local cooperative part- 
time retail training activities. A ma- 
jority of the merchants report an in- 
ability to make long range personnel 
commitments because of fluctuations 
in business conditions and the con- 
stant need to reduce operating ex- 
penses. 

Written periodic job performance 
reports are prepared by only 17 per 
cent of the employers studied despite 
the fact that the importance of keep- 
ing trainees informed of their prog- 
ress on the job is rarely questioned. 
The reluctance on the part of teacher- 
coordinators to insist on written re- 
ports combined with the practice of 
informal and infrequent coordination 
visits appears to encourage this situ- 
ation. 

While only 20 per cent of the train- 
ing stations provide merchandise and 
personnel to assist in the classroom 
phases of the program, this condition 
is not a result of unwillingness on the 
part of merchants to honor school re- 
quests for such assistance. Instead, 
the ever-present danger of damage 
to borrowed merchandise together 
with the problems inherent in the ef- 
fective utilization of such materials 
cause most teacher-coordinators to 
make few requests for merchandise 
loans. Occasionally, store representa- 
tives are requested to speak to classes ; 
however this activity is most frequent- 
ly encountered in new programs and 
often falls into disuse once the pro- 
gram or the teacher-coordinator be- 
comes well established in the com- 
munity. 

Although a few teacher-coordinat- 
ors occasionally work as part-time 
salespersons, none have been con- 
tracted by local merchant groups for 
consultant work. It must also be re- 
ported however that there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that any of the 
teacher-coordinators actively solicit 
such employment, desirable as it may 


It is generally agreed that school 
representatives, the trainee, his par- 


ents, and his employer should partici- 
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pate in drawing up a written work 
schedule or training plan which out- 
lines the responsibilities of each party 
and the conditions under which the 
part-time work experience and train- 
ing are to be provided. Neverthe- 
less, a general absence of any sort of 
employment agreement, oral or writ- 
ten, expressed or implied, prevails in 
all of the communities studied. 


Conclusion 

Many of the difficulties which have 
developed in the area of training sta- 
tion relationships are the result of 
misunderstanding on the part of 
teacher-coordinators, employers, and 
student trainees regarding their obli- 
gations to each other. 

Too often students are left on their 
own to find an acceptable work sta- 
tion. Teacher-coordinators frequent- 
ly permit work assignments of lim- 
ited educational value in order to re- 
tain merchant support and goodwill. 
Many employers make no attempt to 


provide a regular plan of supervised 
on-the-job training which is coordi- 
nated with the classroom instruction 
which the trainee is receiving. 

Despite this obvious lack of 
standards for regulating training sta- 
tion activities, a surprisingly large 
number of retailing establishments 
are doing a commendable job of pre- 
paring a limited number of young 
people for responsible positions in the 
field. However, unless training 
standards are established en- 
forced, cooperative part-time retail 
training programs will deteriorate to 
a questionable type of work-study ar- 
rangement with little or no relation- 
ship between in-school training and 
on-the-job experience. 7 

The nature of the problems which 
have arisen simply emphasizes the 
magnitude of the challenge which con- 
fronts school personnel and employ- 
ers, and the many improvements 
which can be made. 
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CHRISTMAS BELL 


By Barbara Styer 
Waterford High School 
Waterford, Ohio 


A design of this type should not 
be attempted by beginners in type- 
writer art. Although the design is 
composed of both straight lines and 
curved lines, only the straight-line 
key —the underscore —was used in 
constructing the entire design. By 
controlling both the horizontal and 
vertical movement of the typewriter 
and by turning the paper at various 
angles while in the machine (using 
the paper release, of course), the 
art-typist was able to produce this 
rather creditable piece of work. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 
this magazine. 
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Part II 


i 


EFORE continuing the discussion 

of enrichment possibilities and 
devices in the law class, perhaps a 
word of caution is in order. 

Enrichment should supplement 
regular work, not supplant it. The 
basic purpose in the study of law is 
still an understanding of the legal 
relationships underlying business 
transactions. 

Enrichment is to be on the pupil's 
level, not above it. Its purpose is to 
give added meaning to the work. 
When the work is “above their 
heads,” time is wasted and no added 
meaning results. 

Enrichment should relate to the law 
and should not go beyond it. A know]- 
edge about Chaucer, one of La Fon- 
taine’s fables, the Eroica Symphony 
or the Mona Lisa may be enriching, 
but it is extraneous to the study of 
law. We can ill afford to teach both 
general culture and law within the 
confines of a forty-minute period. 
Furthermore, our enthusiasm for 
tangential teaching will be curbed if 
we realize that we are not certified 
in the teaching of other subject areas. 
Enrichment in law does not mean an 
excursion by the law class into every 
field of human knowledge. 

Enrichment should be varied, not 
confined to one topic or unit. The 
work is sufficiently broad to permit 
of enrichment in all of its areas. En- 
richment that is confined to one topic 
either renders the other topics boring 
by contrast or leaves too little time 
for the proper treatment of the rest 
of the subject. 

Enrichment should not interefere 
with the flow of work from day to 
day or from one segment to another 
in any one lesson. Our purpose 
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should be to offer a well-balanced 
diet, not a high concentration in any 
one type of food. To pursue the food 
analogy one step further, the dressing 
and the dessert serve a very valuable 
role in the well-balanced meal, but 
are most deleterious when eaten in- 
stead of the meal. 

With these cautions in mind, let us 
consider additional opportunities for 
enrichment. 


Correlation 


The values of correlation have not 
been sufficiently exploited in the 
teaching of law. For example, Ameri- 
can history helps our pupils appreci- 
ate the concept of jurisdiction by re- 
calling that in the founding of our 
nation each of the thirteen colonies 
gave up some rights, but only some, 
not all rights. A corollary of the fore- 
going is that those rights that were 
not given up remained with the states. 
Also, since we were thirteen separate 
and distinct autonomous colonies, 
each colony had its own set of laws 
and to this very day each state (the 
successor to the colony) has its own 
set of laws. 

Correlation with foreign languages 
helps understand a number of law 
terms. A brief sampling should suf- 
fice: breach can be recognized by the 
German student as related to brechen 
(to break) ; revoke can be identified 
by the Spanish student as re-voke, 
from voco (to call), to call back, to 
“take back”, to withdraw; tort will 
be familiar to the French student as 
a wrong; and quasi-contract can be 
unraveled by Italian students, in 
whose language the word means as 
though, as if. 

Correlation with economics can 


the law lesson 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


help understand many aspects of the 
law. Laws governing copyright, mo- 
nopoly and restraint of trade are 
cases in point. The concept of risk 
as related to reward as used by the 
economist to explain interest and 
wages can also be applied to insur- 
ance, where risk determines premium. 
Hence, a higher premium is charged 
for insuring a wooden structure than 
is charged for insuring one that is 
fireproof, or a higher premium is 
charged for insuring an older person’s 
life than for that of a younger person. 
The same doctrine of risk determin- 
ing cost is applied to auto insurance 
rates for drivers under 25 years of 
age as contrasted with those past 25, 
also to the rates charged for young 
male drivers as against those for 
young female drivers. 


Anecdotes 

Some anecdotes have a distinct 
bearing on the work of the course. 
These can be utilized with profit 
in the classroom. For our present 
purposes, only two pointed stories 
should suffice. 

When the question of a minor’s 
falsifying his age is considered, 
following Lincoln-Douglas story 
proves helpful: In the course of 
one of their debates, Lincoln called 
out, “Mr. Douglas, how many legs 
has a cow?” To which Douglas re- 
sponded, “Four. Any fool knows 
that!” “Very well,” said Lincoln, 
“suppose we call the tail a leg, how 
many legs will the cow have?” 
“Five,” responded Douglas. Where- 
upon Lincoln snapped back, 
“That’s where you’re wrong, Mr. 
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Douglas. Calling the tal a leg 
doesn’t make it one!” Similarly 
with the mis-statement of age— 
calling the minor an adult doesn’t 
make him one! 

In connection with installment 
buying, the following anecdote is 
helpful. The late J. P. Morgan 
owned a vast estate in Glen Cove, 
Long Island. One day, Mr. Mor- 
gan was approached by one of his 
new neighbors who was contem- 
plating the purchase of a yacht. 
The neighbor asked all kinds of 
questions, to which the million- 
aire banker furnished answers with 
a good deal of patience. However, 
when the inquisitive one came up 
with, “And what does it cost to 
operate one?” the elder banker 
made haste to comment somewhat 
dryly, “My good friend, if you have 
to ask this question, the answer is: 
Don’t buy one!” Similarly with 
the purchase of a car on the in- 
stallment plan. The notion that 
you put a down-payment on a new 
car as soon as you get your first 
pay check requires careful re-ap- 
praisal! 

Depth Learning 

Occasionally, enrichment can as- 
sume the form of probing deeper 
into a specific topic. For example, 
pupils often ask, “How can you 
prove it?” With the usual class, 
the mere statement that there are 
six witnesses who heard Smith 
make the offer is sufficient—-or the 
answer that the other party does 
not dispute the facts, what is in dis- 
pute is the law governing the facts 
in the case. With an exceptional 
class, however, a brief treatment 
of the laws of evidence and plead- 
ing is in place. 

statement concerning addi- 
tional contracts that require writ- 
ing or other statutes of limitations 
might be of interest to some 
classes, but such enrichment should 
be for information only, not for 
mastery. A word of caution is in 
place: No more than one or two 
such extended treatments should 
be undertaken in any term and the 
topics treated should depend on the 
particular group comprising the 
class. Otherwise, we run the dan- 
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ger of diverting the attention of 
the class from the primary pur- 
poses of the study of the subject 
or of boring them to distraction. 


Class Discussions 


Various questions can be the 
basis of fruitful discussions on law. 
For example, any of the following 
flow directly out of the work: Who 
makes the laws of our land—the 
legislature or the judiciary? Does 
punishment deter crime? At what 
age should infancy terminate? 
Should bingo be legalized? What 
should be the maximum legal rate 
of interest? Should bankruptcy 
laws be abolished? Should people 
buy on the installment plan? 


Social Learnings 


Having facts that the pupil can 
draw upon in shaping his outlook 
on life is one thing; helping him in- 
terpret those facts is another. The 
former assumes that once the facts 
are at the pupil’s command appro- 
priate behavior will result; the 
latter takes nothing for granted. 
And from what we have seen in the 
adult community, we are tempted 
to accept the point of view that 
mere facts in and of themselves are 
insufficient. 

Questions such as the following 
help drive home certain rules of or- 
derly management of one’s person- 
al business affairs: Why is it im- 
portant to know your endorser? 
What are the dangers in install- 
ment buying? What is the signifi- 
cance of buying an article “as is”? 
Why should a person consult with 
a lawyer before he enters into a con- 
tract ? 


Basic Law 


Certain doctrines run through 
the entire fabric of the law. Dis- 
cerning them can be an enriching 
occupation for the teacher; having 
them pointed out is most enrich- 
ing to the pupils. Some of these 
will be stated briefly without com- 
ment: 

The concept of the reasonable. 

The doctrine of least loss to the 

least culpable. 

The duty to minimize the other 

person’s loss. 


The idea of effectiveness being 
determined as of the time of the 
agreement. 

The mutability of the law. 


Ethical Conduct 


To have the study of law serve 
as a moral force in the lives of our 
pupils, instruction designed to in- 
culcate spiritual values is in place. 
With adolescents, however, the in- 
struction can ill afford to be of the 
preachy variety, nor can it be 
“dragged” into the picture. 

The treatment has to be honest 
and forthright; it has to recognize 
facts, not ignore them. When the 
pupils are imbued with the sin- 
cerity of purpose and genuineness 
on the teacher’s part, such ques- 
tions as a proper attitude toward 
gambling, the concealment of a 
crime, swearing falsely, or using 
infancy as an excuse for unethical 
conduct evoke serious treatment. 


Other Enriching Devices 


The foregoing presentation has 
omitted a number of devices, such 
as: the use of objective aids, the 
showing of films and slides, the 
preparation of posters and car- 
toons, the keeping of a scrap book, 
visiting courts, conducting mock 
trials, staging a law bee, prepara- 
tion of an assembly program, issu- 
ance of a law class newspaper, re- 
ports on outside readings, the as- 
signment of “research” projects, 
and the writing of term papers. 
All of these have been treated 
amply in the limited though ever- 
widening periodical literature. 

Notably lacking also are the rea- 
sons for enrichment of instruction, 
since these are covered in the peda- 
gogy books and education courses 
—and, what is more important— 
they are lodged in the consciences 
of the professionally minded teach- 
ers. 

When we enrich our instruction, 
our work in teaching law is raised 
above the pedestrian level. A feel- 
ing of euphoria results, in which 
the study of the law becomes an ex- 
hilarating experience to the pupils 
and the teaching of law becomes a 
re-creational experience to the 
teacher. 
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Supervisors of Student Teachers 


in Business Education 


Mary Joyce Goodman 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 


“T thank you, Mrs. Brown, for the 
wonderful experience I gained in 


your student teaching class.” 


N these days of serious teacher 

shortage there is need to encourage 
those who are intellectually, emotion- 
ally, and physically superior to join 
the teaching profession. In business 
education our colleges prepared in 
1950, 7,345 teachers ; whereas in 1954, 
they prepared 4,426 teachers. This 
means a 38.8 per cent decrease in 
business teachers over a period of 
four years.’ Particularly in business 
education should there be concern 
about this, because a degree in busi- 
ness education offers the graduate 
two vocations—either that of a teach- 
er or a career in business. Some- 
times this choice is influenced by the 
student teaching experience. Perhaps 
more student teacher supervisors? 
could help their student teachers de- 


1 Ray C. Maul, “What Becomes of Teacher 
The School Executive, November 
1 » p. 47. 


? Supervisor—A typical classroom teacher in a 
laboratory school connected with a university. 
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The daily conferences between the supervisor and the student 
teachers are very important. 


velop a real liking for the teaching 
profession and encourage them to 
enter it. I was fortunate to have such 
a supervisor, Mrs. Brown. 

Thus I thank you, Mrs. Brown, 
for the wonderful experience I gained 
in your student teaching class. My 
friend, Sarah, did not have such a 
beneficial experience. Maybe her su- 
pervisor, Mrs. Parker, had forgotten 
how important this student teaching 
experience is to the beginning teach- 
er, or maybe Mrs. Parker just wasn’t 
interested in seeing the teaching pro- 
fession grow by helping the newest 
members gain teaching competence. 

I value my student teaching experi- 
ence most highly and am eager to be- 
gin my teaching career. Sarah has 
no desire to be a teacher but has an 
excellent secretarial position—Sarah 
had wanted to be a teacher! She was 
lost to teaching through her student 
teaching experience. 


My supervisor, Mrs. Brown, had a 
high regard for the teaching profes- 
sion. “We are just teachers,” was a 
phrase Sarah heard often. Innumer- 
able times Mrs. Brown said most sin- 
cerely, “We are teachers!’ This re- 
spectful attitude of hers toward our 
profession developed within us a feel- 
ing that we were a vital link in the 
school system and that our profession 
was one we could be proud of. 


Cooperative Planning 


From the first day we (there were 
five in our group) stepped into Mrs. 
Brown’s classroom, we felt genuinely 
and sincerely welcome. We realized 
that we were working on a coopera- 
tive undertaking. She impressed upon 
us the importance of being ourselves 
and of valuing the worth of the in- 
dividual not only in our students but 
in our associates. This made us feel 
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not only able but obligated to express 
our opinions, which were valued most 
highly. 

Another evidence of her helpful 
and democratic spirit was her willing- 
ness to let us use the materials in her 
complete files, which we had access to 
at any time. In these files were her 
lesson plans, tests, supplementary ma- 
terials that she had sent for or made 
herself, and an index of articles rele- 
vant to the four major areas in busi- 
ness education. Also in these files 
was a folder of material pertaining 
to each of our students, which in- 
cluded personal information as well 
as achievement test scores. We found 
this material to be very important be- 
cause not only did it help us to de- 
velop a better understanding of our 
students but also it helped us complete 
one of the assignments—a case study 
of one of our students. As one can 
see, we learned by experience what 
working in a democratic society 


means. 

Sarah was not so fortunate be- 
cause her supervisor did not have 
much confidence in student teachers. 
She seldom, if ever, used any of 


Sarah’s suggestions. Sarah suggested 
that the students compose letters and 
reports at the typewriter, but Mrs. 
Parker felt that this activity would be 
impractical. Sarah suggested that the 
work in the office practice class be 
patterned after that of a true office 
situation, but Mrs. Parker felt that 
such planning would be too time-con- 
suming. Sarah suggested that the 
procedure in the general business class 
might be varied by inviting local busi- 
nessmen to speak to the students, ar- 
ranging field trips, using visual aids, 
and letting the students present some 
of the information to the class 
through oral reports ; but Mrs. Park- 
er felt these activities would detract 
from the textbook presentation. Be- 
cause of Mrs. Parker’s apparent an- 
noyance and disregard for Sarah’s 
suggestions, Sarah became afraid to 
make any; and she lost all enthusi- 
asm for teaching. 

For her, student teaching was 
really a grind, not only because she 
felt her nerves would soon give out, 
but also because she was given all the 
unpleasant tasks that her supervisor 
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was unwilling to do. For instance, 
Sarah was given the routine matters 
to attend to—taking roll, cleaning the 
chalkboards and supplying them with 
chalk, keeping the bookshelf in order, 
checking the number of pages of 
shorthand homework completed by 
each student, decorating the bulletin 
boards, arranging a card file for Mrs. 
Parker’s books and magazines, re- 
cording grades in the grade book, and 
other such clerical duties. Sarah’s 
teaching had certainly become mere 
drudgery! She had no inspirational 
guidance and no feeling of being 
needed—not even by the students. 

But, because of Mrs. Brown’s at- 
titude toward us, the student teacher- 
ers, our high school students thought 
of us as their guides and advisors and 
seemed to respect our judgment. For 
example, when I was teaching, Mrs. 
Brown gave me complete charge of 
the class; my students were coopera- 
tive and respectful. When I ex- 
plained the correct way to erase, use 
carbon, fold a letter and similar de- 
tails, the students were very attentive. 
Naturally such attention led to greater 
powers of concentration. Conse- 
quently, when parents and student 
teachers visited the class, my students 
continued with their work undis- 
turbed. 

On the other hand, Sarah’s stu- 
dents were uncooperative and disre- 
spectful. She was unable to hold 
their attention ; they talked incessant- 
ly without permission; they called 
her by her first name; and, in gen- 
eral, they made Sarah quite unhappy. 
Probably the students lost respect 
for Sarah since the supervisor had 
seemed not to have confidence in her. 
In fact, Sarah had lost confidence in 
herself. 

Perhaps the Mrs. 
Brown's confidence in us was that 
she held daily conferences with us. 
In these daily conferences she helped 
us with our lesson plans, she directed 
us in our professional readings, she 
assisted us in developing a file of 
materials for .future use, and she 
helped us become better acquainted 
with each other. The last is very im- 
portant; for to do her best work and 
to look to the supervisor for guid- 
ance, the student teacher must feel a 


reason for 


certain degree of closeness in her re- 
lationship to both her supervisor and 
the other student teachers. Of course, 
Mrs. Brown had looked through our 
college records to discover all she 
could about us—our strengths and 
weaknesses, home and community 
background, and any past teaching 
experience we might have had. Thus 
she was better able to help us develop 
to our fullest capacity. 


The Student—an Individual 

Mrs. Brown also helped us become 
better acquainted with our students. 
The very first day of my student 
teaching experience Mrs. Brown 
asked me which school organization 
I would like to co-sponsor. Since she 
was the sponsor of three school or- 
ganizations, I had a variety of activ- 
ities from which to choose. It was 
through this experience that I became 
best acquainted with my students. 
There I saw them in a more natural 
and friendly situation. 

Sarah was unable to become ac- 
quainted with her students in such a 
manner because Mrs. Parker spon- 
sored no school organizations; she 
felt that they were a waste of time 
and refused to be a part of them. 

Because of the observations which 
I have related above, I feel there has 
not been enough emphasis placed on 
the important job of our teaching su- 
pervisors in business education. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. Brown realized the impor- 
tance of the work and attitude of stu- 
dent teacher supervisors because she 
has been a great help and inspiration 
to me. However, there are not enough 
Mrs. Brown’s. 


Summary 

In summary, these are some of the 
values derived from my student teach- 
ing experience under the guidance of 
a dedicated supervisor : 

The desire to be a good teacher. 

The knowledge of what working in 
a democratic group means. 

The importance of the individual. 

A partial knowledge of the art of 
teaching and of the professional re- 
sponsibilities of a teacher. 

Therefore, Mrs. Brown, I thank 
you again for the fine experience and 
personal development you gave me in 
my student teaching experience. 


|| 
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>» many young people 


may not become aware of 
the great future for them in the 
records management field, unless 
it is called to their attention by 
business educators.” 


Reprinted, with permission, from Remington 
= Systems for Educators, November-December, 


ECORDS MANAGEMENT is 

attracting men and women who 
are interested in obtaining profes- 
sional executive stature. Many in the 
field today have a voice in manage- 
ment at the policy-making level. The 
high school graduate would do well 
to look toward a job as records ad- 
ministrator. It is a career the alert, 
ambitious person should consider. 
But many of the young people may 
not become aware of the great future 
for them in the records management 
field unless it is called to their atten- 
tion by business educators. 

Records management recognizes 
the importance of saving only the 
records which give an insight into the 
core of the business. In fast-moving 
industry today, the superfluous rec- 
ords must be eliminated in order to 
have the vital ones readily available. 
Records are the memory of an or- 
ganization. They tell the experiences 
which help management plan for to- 
morrow. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to 
Records Management was the Hoover 
Commission task force report and 
subsequent reorganization of the fed- 
eral government records. This re- 
port was given considerable publicity 
in office management trade journals 


‘as well as in the newspapers. 


Both the government and private 
industry have reorganized their think- 
ing about records in the past half- 
dozen years. They have vested re- 
sponsibility for the records of the en- 
tire organization in one executive. 
Thus a new profession has come into 
being. 

Records management is not another 
name for filing, any more than ac- 
counting is another name for adding. 
To have a records management pro- 
gram does not necessarily mean to 
have a centralized filing system. But 
the control of these records, as well 
as all records of the organization, is 
vested in one individual—the records 
executive who answers to top man- 
agement, 

Records management has been de- 
fined as the art of controlling an or- 
ganization’s creation, use, mainte- 
nance, protection and disposition of 
records. Basically, there are three 
types of records — correspondence, 


forms and reports. Records manage- 
ment concerns itself at the birth of a 
record with paper standards, design, 
fast copying processes, coordination, 
label or subject heading and indica- 
tion of retention value. 

It is also interested in preventing 
unnecessary forms and reports from 
coming into being, and in limiting 
record making to what is essential for 
effective operations. Periodic surveys 
of reports eliminate obsolete and un- 
necessary ones. 


A Widespread Function 

Records management must be alert 
to the needs of the people who use 
the records. It must devise systems 
whereby the information may be ob- 
tained readily. To do this the records 
executive must have knowledge of 
the various systems available—strict 
alphabetical against an alphabetical 
breakdown, sorter filing only, nu- 
merical, middle digit or terminal digit 
filing, etc. The records clerk must be 
trained to follow certain definite pro- 
cedures. After the systems and pro- 
cedures are established, manuals must 
be written and kept up-to-date. 

Records managers must be familiar 
with the filing equipment that is 
available, such as various types of 
file cabinets, open shelves, transfer 
containers, etc. They are concerned 
with types of record keeping such as 
punched cards, microfilm, Filmsort 
and the new electronic systems. 

The trained records administrator 
can often achieve dramatic results. 
In my office, by buying a sorter for a 
clerk who was sorting competitive 
advertisements in 28 classifications, 
we were able to save five hours a day. 

These are just a few of the many 
facets of records management. Who 
should enter this field? It is a real 
career opportunity, yet there are 
some old prejudices against filing. 
The fact is, an alert, inquisitive young 
person can have a very interesting 
time handling records. 

Personal Qualifications 

Records clerks must have certain 
personal qualifications ; integrity, loy- 
alty, discretion and tact are traits that 
must be developed to an especially 
high degree, since they have access to 
much confidential information. Other 
qualifications are good appearance, 
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pleasant voice, cheerful attitude, 
adaptability, industriousness, imagi- 
nation, ability to assume and carry 
out responsibilities, and a quality I 
call stick-to-it-iveness. With imagina- 
tion and dogged persistence, many a 
record is produced when it’s needed. 
Often the request is vague, and with- 
out imagination and_ stick-to-it-ive- 
ness the records clerk would give up 
too soon. 

The mental qualifications for rec- 
ords management work include good 
reasoning power or analytical ability, 
sound judgment and the more infor- 
mational background the better. 
Memory is a definite asset. In a rec- 
ords program there is a specific place 
for every record, and there is uni- 
formity within the files. But in a 
complex system there is an extensive 
It’s better to know the 
rules thoroughly than to have to look 


set of rules. 


them up frequently. 

It is being increasingly recognized 
by management that efficient record 
keeping demands unusual ability as 
to creation, planning, organization, 
control, coordination and orderly dis- 
position of records. So it is not the 
youngster who is too slow to acquire 
skill in typing, shorthand or book- 
keeping who is wanted or will suc- 
ceed in records work. 

Many of those at the top today are 
college graduates, but regular college 
courses have little to offer in the way 
of teaching the skills and knowledge 
needed. And some of those at the 
top are not college people. The youth 
with the ability to think creatively 
and the desire to assume responsi- 
bility has an equal chance whether he 
goes to college or not. 

Filing at one time was done almost 
entirely by women, but records man- 
agement is now attracting young 
men. In the evening classes at North- 
western University on- records man- 
agement there have. been more men 
than women attending. Several men 
hold positions as records administra- 
tors. They are intelligent, ambitious, 
and I’m sure if the compensation was 
not attractive they would not be in 
this work. 
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A Rewarding Vocation 

Salary figures on file clerks were 
developed in a survey conducted by 
the Office Management Association 
of Chicago in April, 1957. The aver- 
age weekly salary for the file super- 
visor was $64; the top weekly salary 
was $115. For the file clerk who 
works under supervision, the average 
weekly salary was $56 while the top 
salary was $97. Many records clerks’ 
salaries are on a comparable level to 
those of secretaries. 

There are other compensations. 
Job. satisfaction and_ responsibility 
often mean more than salary. At our 
office, for example, each records clerk 
has a unit of records for which she 
is responsible. Aside from a mini- 
mum amount of supervision as to 
standard procedures, she is in com- 
plete control. 

She has the satisfaction of keeping 
neat, orderly files and being able to 
locate records promptly. Our = staff 
recognize the value of her service and 
are generous in their compliments. 
Turnover in our records department 
is almost nonexistent. There has been 
one replacement in five years. 


An annual salary of $5,000 to 
$8,000 is not unusual for a records 
administrator, and there are more 
jobs than there are qualified people 
to fill them. Frequently there are 
openings that take months before the 
positions are filled. Records admin- 
istration is not an over-crowded pro- 
fession. 

Besides salary, records administra- 
tion is a rewarding vocation. The 
work is stimulating. There are al- 
ways new problems and new things 
to learn. One must be alert to the 
new tools of records management. 
In any firm there are constant changes 
(new products, new clients, or new 
subsidiaries ) whose records challenge 
one’s creative ability. 

Filing, operating electronic record 
equipment, and office methods and 
systems procedure jobs are all entries 
into this new field called records 
management. The opportunities are 
unlimited, for industry is just be- 
ginning to realize it is spending mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the useless 
retention of unnecessary records. 
More and more organizations are 
looking to one executive to be re- 
sponsible for all records, from their 
creation to their ultimate disposal. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School —— 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“ENDORSE” 
en dorsum 
meant 

on the back 


In order to negotiate a check it is necessary for the payee to endorse the 
check; he must sign his name "on the back." 
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NDERTAKING to answer the 
question “what do we really know 
about the teaching of typewriting?”, 
in problem form, a group of nine 
business education students* made a 
study of the literature of business 
education to develop a partial answer. 
Realizing that some readings offer 
more factually conclusive findings 
than others, the committee defined 
five distinct areas of conclusions as 
follows: 

Conclusions—Evidence based on 
actual fact, proven within rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Near Conclusions—Having con- 
siderable evidence ; some based 
on research, a large amount 
based on practice. 

Empiric Conclusions—Based al- 
most exclusively on limited 
study, common practices, and 
authoritative opinion. 

Controversial Conclusions—Evi- 
dence indicating several vary- 
ing points of view. 


* Summer Session Students at New York Uni- 
versity: Charles M. Baker, Margaret Goodwin, 
Helen Harrison, Maria Mavricos, Charles E. 
Roberts, Charles Robinson, William S. Sakson, 
Eugenia C, Scott and Irene R. Wood. 


Numbers throughout the article refer to the 
bibliography that appears at the end of this article. 
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“There appear to be definite conclusions, 


varied in degree of proof, pertaining to the 


teaching of typewriting which can be sifted 


through and labeled as a degree of fact.” 


REALLY KNOW 
TYPEWRITING? 


Areas of Further Study—Need- 
ed studies having to do with 
significant problems. 

Armed with these definitions as 
criteria basis, a comprehensive sam- 
pling was taken of the current litera- 
ture (1948-1956) dealing with the 
teaching of typewriting. Many true 
conclusions, branded by the commit- 
tee as such, have been known for 
some time—however, it was the inten- 
tion of the committee to define just 
what is known and to assign it a 
tentative status in degree of proof 
as to the validity of current thinking. 

After compiling and editing find- 
ings from numerous tentatively con- 
clusive statements, submitted by com- 
mittee members based on their read- 
ings, a total of sixty-three conclusive 
statements were finally incorporated 
into a final report, the majority of 
which are herein presented. Deciding 
upon ten major areas, the committee 
found conclusive statements for each, 
some of which follow: 

Aims and Objectives: Within this 
area, the one adequate conclusion the 
committee found was secured from 
Hosler** — one of the major objec- 
tives of vocational typewriting is to 
train students competently so that 
they will be successful in initial jobs ; 
they must be taught to produce work 
comparable to that required in the 
business office. 


A near conclusion derived from 
readings of Olson**, Reynolds**, and 
Lessenbury”* states, in effect, that the 
initial purpose of personal-use type- 
writing is to develop the elementary 
skills of typewriting and to give 
pupils a writing tool which is more 
rapid and legible than handwriting. 
Place’ and Leffingwell*’ offer limited 
study to conclude empirically that 
proper work habits and attitudes are 
essential in the training of a typist. 

Goals: Although this area invites 
many controversial conclusions, the 
only one presented by the committee 
was that of Chapman’? who implies 
that the assignment of the goal by 
the teacher has no effect on achieve- 
ment. Enterline*® is in direct dis- 
agreement by stating that a pre- 
determined goal is essential for effec- 
tive learning. Rowe**®, Rahe**, and 
Lloyd” give support to Enterline. 

Stroop™* leaves open for contro- 
versy the conclusion that goals set 
for typewriting by the schools are 
lower than those set by business. 

Lessenberry*’, Rahe**, and Penar** 
agree that each learner should be 
allowed to produce at his own rate 
of speed, marking as a near conclu- 
sion the statement that no average 
achievement level can be justified for 
an entire class. 

Bonner*? sums up the entire area 
dealing with goals by agreeing with 
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many authorities that effective goals 
are attainable goals. 


Method: It is within this particular 
area that the bulk of adequate and 
valid conclusions are found, this be- 
ing an area wherein experiment gives 
rise to factual evidence. For example, 
the conclusion that it is sound psy- 
chology of skill learning to say that 
appropriate speed of the motions in- 
volved in the skill should be insisted 
upon from the beginning, is based 
upon reports from references which 
are supported by experiments carried 
on by authors of typewriting texts 
and classroom teachers who have 
used the idea in actual situations.?:7 


Tonne, Popham, and Freeman" 
support three conclusions in the 
methods area: one being that the cor- 
rect order of teaching any skill should 
be technique first and speed and ac- 
curacy second. Maxwell*!, Lamb‘, 
and Kennedy*? agree. The second 
conclusion implies that skill in type- 
writing can best be developed in short 
intervals of intensive drill. Reynolds 
and Smith’®, Leslie and Pepe®, and 
Lamb* also uphold this claim. The 
third conclusion — that repetitive 
practice with a specific goal in mind 
is essential to the development of 
typewriting skill — was secured by 
Lloyd?®, 

The supposition by Clem? that uni- 
formity of teaching methods in type- 
writing is neither desirable nor to be 
expected is listed as a near conclu- 
sion, inasmuch as it has considerable 
evidence in the form of much prac- 
tice to substantiate it. 

Winger“ and Palmer®* have ex- 
perimentally affirmed their conviction 
that the tachistoscopic method of 
training beginning typists is effective 
in terms of speed, accuracy, and 
carry over, sufficiently so as to war- 
rant a near-conclusion listing. 

Supported by Jellinek®> and Ussel**, 
and considerable evidence, DuF rain’s?° 
contention that speed should be em- 
phasized before accuracy in elemen- 
tary typewriting was listed as a near- 
conclusion, with some room for con- 
troversy. 

A near-conclusion within the key- 
board introduction phase, is that 
studies comparing the part versus the 
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whole-method of teaching the key- 
board indicate that neither method is 
superior, but either method may be 
successfully employed.** 

Limited study by Mursell* and 
Huffman and Bell** prompts as em- 
piric the conclusion that the use of 
alternate-hand words in beginning 
typewriting will facilitate learning to 
type smoothly and accurately. 

A controversial issue is presented 
by Travis‘ who concluded in her 
study that the pipe organ method is 
superior to the finger-reach method 
in typing the top row of keys. Smith** 
made a similar experimental study 
and from his results concluded that 
there is no significant difference in 
the two methods. 

Members of the committee felt that 
Hossfield’s®? claim of speed spurts 
being beneficial to the student rather 
than intensive drives for accuracy 
which create tenseness and results in 
loss of speed and accuracy, is at least 
a controversial conclusion, inasmuch 
as the proper use of tension patterns 
does give favorable results. 

Content: The one conclusion ar- 
rived at by the committee in this area 
originates from Rowe and Lloyd”, 
supported by Shipley®*, who agree 
that difficulty of copy material affects 
learning progress. 

Two interesting empiric conclusions 
arrived at by the committee con- 
cerned the topic of erasing. Leslie 
and Pepe®, Walradth**, Rahe**®, and 
Lloyd*® all present evidence showing 
that the impulse to erase arises when 
students realize that the material is 
being graded, or as soon as they want 
to type something for themselves. 
Upon detecting this need, it would 
be well to introduce erasing at that 
point. Lockwood*® is of the firm 
opinion that the development of 
proper erasing techniques is an im- 
portant part of typewriting for the 
most capable student. 

Evaluation: Although the topic 
lends itself to controversial opinion, 
nothing controversial was found by 
the committee, inasmuch as there was 
enough supporting evidence to con- 
firm findings as either true, near, or 
empiric conclusions. The conclusion 
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that measurement must parallel teach- 
ing and should have guidance value 
was derived from Lessenberry and 
Crawford’ and Reynolds and Smith”. 

A near conclusion derived from 
Clem! and Lamb*® states that type- 
writing grades should be based on 
both achievement and improvement. 

Based largely upon Carter’s’® lim- 
ited study, the committee called em- 
piric the conclusion that timed pro- 
duction work and exercises should 
be graded on the basis of perfect 
copies and mailable copies after eras- 
ing instructions have been given. 

e 

Course Placement: Two sets of 
findings by Book and Goddard as 
quoted by Hutchings** offers empiric 
evidence that the typewriter has a 
definite place in the elementary cur- 
riculum both for improving achieve- 
ment in the various subjects and as 
aids in the development of essential 
personal qualities. 

Equipment and Supplies: Perhaps 
the most important segment within 
this particular area is the topic deal- 
ing with visual aids. A conclusion 
arrived at by the committee from 
readings by Tonne™, Boehme"’, and 
Clem? is that visual aids have become 
very important in the teaching of 
typewriting as evidenced by their in- 
creased use. 

Another conclusion arrived at is 
the statement that typewriting tables 
and desks should be at least 28 to 31 
inches high depending on the stature 
of the typist®’. 

A controversial conclusion in this 
area, needing further research as a 
result of insufficient testing, deals 
with Schlicting’s keyboard change** 
involving the usual parallel fingering 
being replaced by symmetrical finger- 
ing which is claimed to be much more 
compatible with the muscular struc- 
ture of the arms, hands, and fingers. 
Another controversial conclusion con- 
cerns values derived from the homo- 
geneous grouping of typewriters in 
an advanced typewriting class, cham- 
pioned by Fries**. 

Electric Typewriters: Much work 
has been accomplished in this rela- 
tively new segment of the typewrit- 
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ing field, as evidenced by Winger’s 
article, “What We Know About 
Electrics’’**. However, the committee 
listed as an empiric conclusion 
Rowe’s* contention that people adapt 
themselves more quickly to electric 
machines than they do to manual ma- 
chines. 

Rosen’s** description of the Type- 
writing Institute’s experiment gave 
rise to the near-conclusion that elec- 
tric typewriters can serve as a reme- 
dial tool to upgrade manual type- 
writing performance through inten- 
sive training over a short period of 
time. 

e 


Trends: Realizing that there are 
certain indications which show tend- 
encies towards certain patterns, the 
committee listed two empiric conclu- 
sions as evidence of definite trends. 
Pepe’s®® limited survey concluded 
that (a) the majority of typewriting 
courses are offered for one year or 
less, and (b) more students take 
typewriting for vocational than for 
personal use. 


Summary 

There appear to be definite con- 
clusions, varied in degree of proof, 
pertaining to the teaching of type- 
writing which can be sifted through 
and labeled as a degree of fact. In 
close scrutiny of the actual knowl- 
edges retained about the teaching of 
typewriting, there is a tendency to 
hold closely to some of the conclu- 
sions drawn from evidence based 
upon actual fact—that students should 
be trained for competency on initial 
jobs; that speed should be insisted 
upon from the beginning; that tech- 
nique should be taught before speed 
and accuracy; that the difficulty of 
copy material affects learning prog- 
ress; that measurement must parallel 
teaching and should have guidance 
value ; and that typewriting desks and 
tables should be at least twenty-eight 
to thirty-one inches high. 

Just a degree under the validity 
with which we hold true conclusions 
are the findings labeled as near con- 
clusions—those upon which evidence 
is based on some research and upon a 
large amdtmt of practice. Not any 
less important, but of necessity, 
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looked upon with hesitation before 
acceptance, are those conclusions 
based exclusively upon limited study 
or opinion. Controversial conclusions 
are perhaps the healthiest and indeed 
the area wherein much further study 
is needed on very significant prob- 
lems — made expressly so because of 
their controversial taint —- and ob- 
viously evident! in topics such as 
those concerning keyboard changes 
or whether statistical data alone can 
determine how much better one stu- 
dent will do than another. 

Although much more research is 
needed to collect and substantiate evi- 
dence in support of existing conten- 
tions and claims, the above findings 
are more of an incentive for familiar- 
ity and further exploration than they 
are for authoritative conclusions. 

Due mainly to the limited space of 
time and unavailability of many con- 
sequential research data in the field, 
the committee’s work is far from 
concluded. However, it is a step in 
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the direction which more business 


educators might take. 
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typewriter 


mystery 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests, The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 

To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter, space down 35 single spaces from 
the top, set side margins for a 57-space line and begin typing, line by line. Symbols: 
"5(" means strike "(" five times; "3" means strike ""#" three times; "2sp" means 
strike space bar two times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 
(Note that although both the left and right parenthesis are to be used, it will have 
no effect on the solution if either one is used in any sequence.) When you have com- 
pleted the design, fold the 8/2 x 11 paper in half, so that your design will show on 
the bottom half of the sheet; in other words, your design will be centered on a 
52 x 82 folder. Hold the finished design several feet from the eyes. 

Line 


—57( 


2—57) 
3—57( 
4—57) 
5—57( 
6—57) 
7—57( 
8—57) 
9—57( 
10—57) 


—27(, 3#, 16(, 1%, 10( 


12—27), 2#, 12sp, 6), 1%, 1), 1%, 7) 
13—13(, 2$, 10(, 2sp, 3#, 12sp, 2(, 1%, 3(, 1%, 8 

14—14), 1$, 8), 2sp, 7#, 11sp, 2), 1%, 1), 1%, 4), 1%, 4) 
15—7(, 1$, 4(, 2$, 8(, 2sp, 9#, 11sp, 11, 2%, 3, 2%, 5( 

16—7), 1$, 3), 5$, 5), 2sp, 2#, 2sp, 3#, 2sp, 2#, 11sp, 2), 3%, 7) 
17—6(, 3$, 2(, 3$, 8sp, 13, 11sp, 3%, 8( 
18—5), 3$, 2), 2S, 2sp, 2+, 16sp, 4#, 11sp, 1), 1%, 8) 
19—4(, 4$, 1(, 2S, 2sp, 4#, 17sp, 11sp, 1%, 
20—4), 2$, 2), 2$, 2sp, 64+, 17sp, 3#, 11sp, 8) 


—3(, 6$, 2sp, 8#, 17sp, 14#, 7( 


Line 

25—35sp, 5% 
26—20sp, 15% 
27—12sp, 8% 
28—7sp, 5% 
29—7% 


22—2), 6$, 2sp, 4#, 2sp, 44, 18sp, 4#, 2sp, 2#, 2sp, 2#, 7) 
23—2$, 7%, 12#, 19%, 10#, 7% 
24—2sp, 4%, 34sp, 2%, 3sp, 6%, 3sp, 3% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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New Dawn 


for 


“There is a faint glimmer on the 
horizon and hope that it [the new 
examination procedure] may de- 
velop into a new dawn for exam- 
inations in shorthand.” 


A. P. Callender 
England 


Reprinted with seepleten from The Times, 
ndon, England, February 15, 1957. 


Editorial Note: Shortly after publi- 
cation of “New Dawn for Short- 
hand” in the London ‘Times, the 
JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion 
requested reprint permission and Dr. 
Tonne prepared his statement which 
appears on page 105 of this issue. It 
was therefore a great pleasure, dur- 
ing the stay of the NYU Business 
Education in Europe tour in England, 
to have the opportunity to view the 
film used this past spring and summer 
for the London Chamber of Com- 
merce Secretary's Diploma—the sec- 
ond of the two types of examinations 
mentioned in this article. As is stated, 
this is an examination of very high 
standard—de finitely not for the high 
school graduate. Those who pass 
this examination must display excep- 
tional note-taking ability, consider- 
able alertness to cope with the pace 
of the dictator as he changes from one 
topic to the other, and must possess 
knowledge of business procedures 
which comes from experience. 


Unfortunately, there was not time 
for full discussion of the examination 
film after the viewing. One com- 
ment, however, sounded very famil- 
iar—“The secretaries complain that 
after they have developed the alert- 
ness and familiarity of business pro- 
cedures necessary to take the exami- 
nation, they have lost the shorthand 
speed which is required.” 

You will notice that a sample rec- 
ord of the Shorthand-T ypist’s Inter- 
mediate Certificate Examination is 
available for 15s—about $2.10 with- 
out purchase tax or duty. 

Reproduced at the conclusion of 
The Times article is the content of 
the Shorthand-Typist’s Intermediate 
Certificate Examination given last 
July, except for the actual dictation, 
(Please note the arithmetical compli- 
cations in dealing with pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence.) The applicant must 
pass the examination in both short- 
hand and English. 


FTER its announcement, last 

April, of a new  Shorthand- 
Typist’s Intermediate Certificate Ex- 
amination, the London Chamber of 
Commerce has now prepared the first 
specimen long-playing record for the 
guidance of teachers and prospective 
candidates. It can be got from the 
Chamber at 69, Cannon Street, E.C.4, 
for 15s. The employer, at his desk, 
is heard dictating letters, interspersed 
with instructions to the shorthand- 
typist. The dictation is at varying 
speeds, with an average of 80 words 
a minute. Corrections and alterations, 
such as would normally occur in office 
dictation, are made by the employer 
as he goes along. 

In order to obtain exactly the re- 
quired effect, the dictation was first 
recorded on a tape. Alterations and 
substitutions were made until the dic- 
tation sounded realistic, without being 
beyond the scope of the candidate for 
whom the examination is intended. 
Unfortunately, some of the city 
noises, outside the offices of the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, were 
picked up, and a_ few _ indistinct 
patches have come out on the long- 
playing record, made from the tape 
recording. The Principal of the Edu- 
cation Department of the London 
Chamber of Commerce assures 
teachers, however, that this fault will 
not be repeated on the record to be 


made for the first examination, to be 
held in April. fe 
First Use 
Private Secretary's Diploma 

This new examination technique 
was introduced last year in the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
tary’s Diploma, when candidates saw 
the employer at his desk, in a film, 
and were also required to take min- 
utes of a meeting which was pre- 
sented through the medium of a film. 
The diploma is an examination of 
very high standard, and not one 
which could be attempted by the 
younger student. In fact, under the 
examination regulations, no candidate 
of under 20 years of age may sit the 
examination. It will be interesting 
to see what response is forthcoming 
from this more realistic approach to 
the shorthand typist’s examination, at 
the intermediate level. 


Teachers Object 


The new examination has not met 
with universal approval. There are 
teachers who will cling to the “watch 
in hand” method. No longer able to 
dictate themselves, they claim that the 
chances of their students obtaining a 
pass are reduced because of the un- 
familiar voice. 

The student doubtless gains confi- 
dence in the knowledge that the ex- 
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amination will not depart too severely 
from usual classroom dictation, but it 
is better practice to let him realize 
that his future employer is not going 
to regulate the dictation with a stop- 
watch. 

Also, standards vary enormously 
amongst readers, and the expert 
teacher of shorthand would be the 
last to deny that the success or fail- 
ure of candidates can depend very 
largely on the way in which the pieces 
are dictated. The new approach en- 
sures that the standard is identical 
throughout the country. Further- 
more, the competent shorthand typist 
should be capable of taking dictation 
from anybody, provided that the dic- 
tation is given in a reasonable man- 
ner. 


Other Changes Proposed 


It is hoped that this break with ex- 
amination tradition may lead to fur- 
ther changes. The normal short- 
hand examinations usually consist of 
a literary passage and an extract 
from a company report. The latter 
is of very doubtful value to the aver- 
age student who will probably not 


Even more serious is the fact that 
teachers must be ever conscious of 
examination requirements in a busi- 
ness world where increasing empha- 


Applied Dictation and Transcription (re- 
viewed in this tissue) by H. H. Green is a 
text-workbook-record combination which 
offers office-style dictation experience to 
students near the end of their course in 
stenography. It may also be used as an in- 
tegrated transcription project for office 
practice. Although at an entirely different 
level from the test described in this article, 
the Green materials, more closely than any 
others available, resemble the British ex- 
periment in the effort to establish an office 
atmosphere for the student and the testee. 
See the review on page 137. 


sis is placed on paper qualifications, 
and the instruction tends to be con- 
fined within the perimeter of the syl- 
labus. 

The most ardent supporter of 
liberalization in the teaching of office 
arts cannot claim that a succession of 
company reports gives much scope for 


THE LONDON CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
SHORTHAND/TYPIST'S INTERMEDIATE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


The examination will comprise the following two sections— 


encounter this type of material during 
-a lifetime of commercial experience. 


“learning by the way,” and those who 
believe that shorthand is a strictly vo- 
cational subject are equally convinced 
that this type of material is not in 
keeping with the practical require- 
ments of an office. It should always 
be borne in mind that, in the exami- 
nation of a subject such as shorthand, 
the syllabus ought to be shaped to 
meet the requirements of the em- 
ployer and not vice versa. 

The London Chamber of Com- 
merce is to be congratulated on its 
bold step. Irregular dictation, with 
corrections, on matter which the stu- 
dent is likely to encounter in the av- 
erage office and typewritten transcrip- 
tions for all shorthand examinations 
would not only provide a more real- 
istic examination but would be of 
practical value to commercial stu- 
dents. 

There is a faint glimmer on the 
horizon and hope that it may de- 
velop into a new dawn for examina- 
tions in shorthand, 

Miss Callender would welcome mail 
from the States on the subject of steno- 
graphic and secretarial efficiency. Her ad- 


dress is 40 Manor Way, Egham, Surrey, 
England. 


SECTION A.—Shorthand/Typewriting Duties. (2!/2 hours). This section of the examination will be primarily the dictation of correspondence 
and other matter through the medium of long-playing gramophone records. Candidates will be expected to produce "mailable" copy for 
signature, and carry out efficiently any instructions which may be given in the course of the recording. The record will be of the employer 
at his desk dictating under normal conditions at a variety of speeds, and giving instructions. The average speed of dictation will be eiidy 
80 w.p.m., i.e. within the range of the Chamber's Intermediate Shorthand Examinations. The recording will last approximately 10 minutes. 
The use of dictionaries will be permitted. It is essential that candidates should study all the material handed to them at the examination, as 
reference will be made to such papers during dictation, and also the candidate may be required to work from such papers in addition to any 
instructions given in the recording. All names and addresses will be provided. 


SECTION B.—English (1'/2 hours). Writing of simple reports or letters from given data. Tests in the understanding of commercial and other 
reports and general vocabulary by summarising or by answering specific questions. Recognition and correction of faults in English grammar, 
The object of this section is to test the candidate's general ability in English at approximately the level of the London Chamber of Commerce 
Intermediate Examinations, as related to the duties of the Shorthand/Typist in an office or in general employment. Handwriting will be taken 


into account in the general assessment. 
Entry fees will be 15/- for those taking the examination in the U.K., and 20/- for those taking the examination overseas. 


Examination records and question papers may be retained, cost free, by centres entering candidates, and thus be made available for prac- 
tice purposes after the examinations have taken place. 


A double-sided 7" 45 r.p.m., long playing practice record, together with specimen English paper, may be obtained on application, 15/- 
post free. Specimen paper only 6d. 


SECTION A— SHORTHAND.-TYPEWRITING DUTIES 


Instructions to Candidates 
You are shorthand typist to Mr. John Price, Office Manager of the Hurbrow Steamship Co., Ltd., Hurbrow Buildings, Liverpool, 3. 
The names and addresses you will require in the course of your duties are as follows:— 

The Manager, Office Furnishings Ltd., 12, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 
The Principal, Business College, Queensway, Liverpool, |. 

Miss June Prescott. 

Miss Mary Williams; 

Mr. J. Thomas, 12, Station Road, Warrington, Lancashire. 

Mr. Stanley Hammond, 24, Castle Street, Liverpool, 2. 

Candidates should use Dictator/Typist reference initials throughout. 
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The Manuscript below is referred to on the Examination Gramophone Record, dictated on |éth July, 1957. 
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SECTION B—ENGLISH 


Instructions 


All questions should be attempted. Paragraphing, spelling and hand- 
writing will be taken into consideration in awarding marks. The marks 


obtainable are shown in brackets at the end of each question. 


1, fa) Write about 200 words saying what you think is likely to at- 
tract a young person into a post in the commercial world. 


or 
(b) Describe how three of the following jobs are done. 
(i) Voting at an election. 
(ii) Selling an article by private advertisement in a local newspaper. 
(iii) Sending money by post without using a cheque. 
(iv) Making a ‘personal’ call from a telephone booth to an ~—s 
40 


in an office 120 miles away. 

2. Introduce each of the following words into separate sentences in 
such a way that the difference in meaning between similar words 
is clear. 

(i) populous, populace, 

(ii) principle, principal, 

(iii) ascent, assent, 

(iv) desert, dessert, 

(v) illegible, ineligible. (10) 
10 

3. Read through the following passage and write a shortened version 
of about one-third of its original length. 

“The standard of living of any country means the average per- 
son's share of the goods and services which the country produces. 
A country's standard of living, therefore, depends first and fore- 
most on its capacity to produce wealth. ‘Wealth’ in this sense is 
not money, for we do not live on money but on the things that 
money can buy: ‘goods’ such as food and clothing, and ‘services’ 
such as transport and entertainment. 
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A country's capacity to produce wealth depends upon many 
factors, most of which have an effect on one another, Wealth de-~ 
pends to a great extent upon a country's natural resources, such 
as coal, gold, and other minerals, water-supply, and so on. Some 
regions of the world are well supplied with coal and minerals, and 
have a fertile soil and a favourable climate; other regions possess 
perhaps only one of these things, and some regions possess none 
of them. The U.S.A. is one of the wealthiest regions of the world 
because she has vast natural resources within her borders, her soil 
is fertile, and her climate is varied. The Sahara Desert, on the 
other hand, is one of the least wealthy. 

Next to naturai resources comes the ability to turn them to 
use. China is perhaps as well off as the U.S.A. in natural re- 
sources, but has suffered for many years from civil and external 
wars, and for this and other reasons has been unable to develop 
her resources. Sound and stable political conditions, and free- 
dom from foreign invasion, enable a country to develop its 
natural resources peacefully and steadily, and to produce more 
wealth than another country equally well served by nature but less 
well ordered. Another important factor is the technical efficiency 
of a country's people. Old countries that have, through many cen- 
turies, trained up numerous skilled craftsmen and technicians are 
better placed to produce wealth than countries whose workers 
are largely unskilled." 

(25) 


4. Answer the following questions, which relate to the passage in 
Question 3 


(a) Why is our present standard of living higher than that of one 


hundred years ago? 
(b) Why is the Sahara Desert one of the less wealthy parts of the 
world? In what circumstances could its wealth increase? 


(c) What is meant by (i) Stable, (ii) natural resources, (iii) tech- 
nical efficiency, (iv) skilled craftsmen? 

(25) 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


America’s new No. 1 swindle is the 
stealing of merchandise, equipment, and 
time from the nation’s businesses by their 
trusted employees. This amounts to at last 
$1 billion a year as well as higher prices 
for the consumer and fewer pay raises for 
the employee. It also means that thievery 
has become acceptable to thousands of once 
honest people. Norman Jaspan, a manage- 
ment consultant, whose firm fights this dis- 
honesty, believes that management is at 
fault. He says that management should 
recognize that dishonesty exists and that it 
should know its own employees, from top 
to bottom. This would put management “in 
a position to institute sensible and humane 
controls like fair working loads, recognition 
of merit and a just system of discipline. 
This could save American business hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and, at the 


same time, end what is becoming the coun-. 


try’s biggest school for dishonesty”, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jaspan. 


There were 14,275 banks in the United 
States, 95 percent federally insured, at the 
beginning of 1957, 
The average family is just 90 days from 
bankruptcy, according to Helen White, 
executive secretary of the National Thrift 
Committee,.and Jack Olson, vice-president 
in charge of disability department of the 
Combined Insurance Company of America. 
Miss White believes that every family 
should avoid this disaster by sound per- 
sonal money management, based on a prac- 
tical budget and recognition of the fact that 
“outgo must never exceed income.” Olson 
suggests accident, health and income pro- 
tection to fit the resources and needs of 
every American family. 


Wall street experts calculate that for 
every dollar you invest in a college educa- 
tion, you get back $12.50, or a return of 
1150 per cent. 

Compensation of employees in all indus- 
tries reached an all-time high of $241 
billion in 1956. This peak figure, which 
included wages, salaries, and supplements, 
was a gain of more than 8 per cent over the 
previous high of 1955. 

Americans owe their banks more than 
$111 billion in loans outstanding, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over 1956. 

There was a new record of 106 million 
life insurance policyholders in 1956. These 
policies had a total face value of $413 
billion, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Ordinary policies account for 58 
per cent of the total, a decline from 66 per 
cent in 1946, 
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The latest count by the U. S. Office of 
Education (1954) shows that 63,000 school 
districts operated 137,000 elementary and 
secondary schools. 


City school systems vary sharply in the 
amounts they spend for the education of a 
pupil. In some cities the annual expendi- 
ture per pupil is as low as $105; in others, 
the figure is as high as $698. 


More than 10,000 orphans of veterans 
have applied for schooling rights under the 
War Orphans Education program, ap- 
proved by Congress over one year ago. 


Useless paper work costs the nation some 
$40 million a year, according to Ben S. 
Graham, Methods Research Director of the 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Deposits in U. S. commercial banks to- 
taled $219 billion at the beginning of 1957, 
with another $33 billion in mutual savings 
banks. 


Results of a five-year study by the Na- 
tional Office Management Association of 
hundreds of inquiries from its membership 
of 17,000 executives show that the biggest 
single need of office executives is advice on 
business machines of all kinds. 


At the end of 1956 there were 4.3 million 
business firms in operation, a net gain of 
more than 50,000 over the previous year. 
More than half of this increase was ac- 
counted for by concerns engaged in retail 
trade. 

Since 1946, both the construction and 
wholesale trade divisions have had a steady 
increase in the number of operating firms. 
On the other hand, there has been a steady 
decline in the number of manufacturing 
concerns since 1952.—Road Maps of In- 
dustry, No. 1137. 


In an average year, 110 to 130 million 

Americans do business with banks. 

Every time you think about an unfinished 
job and don’t do the job, you waste motion, 
clutter your brain, and increase your fa- 
tigue, according to B. W. Elsom, Former 
Director of Employee Services, Boston 
Store, Milwaukee. He uses a_ three-step 
formula for clearing away unfinished busi- 
ness: decide what is to be done, who is to 
do it, and see that it is done. One execu- 
tive’s unfailing formula for getting things 
done today is to pretend that he is taking 
his vacation tomorrow, according to The 


Office. 


Half of the nation’s 43 million families 
had an income of $4,783 or more in 1956. 
Some 34 million families received $10,000 
or above, while an additional 17 million 
were between $5,000 and $10,000. 

However, there were still 7 million fam- 
ilies with incomes under $2,000. Income in 
these statistics represents the sum of money 
wages and salaries, net income from self- 
employment, and money income other than 
earnings received by all family members.— 
Road Maps of Industry, No. 1138. 


Research data assembled at the Benjamin 
Franklin Clinic, Philadelphia, confirm that 
success itself runs neck-and-neck with 
odesity as the leading killer of business 
men, according to O. A. Battista, in The 
Office. One is not likely to die from over- 
work alone, but both men and women are 
considerably more apt to die of almost any 
disease if they are even a few pounds 
overweight. No two men possess the same 
work capacity, but most persons never 
realize the full depths of their spiritual and 
physical strength until adversity suddenly 
overtakes them. Mr. Battista warns you to 
set your own pace, let faith in yourself be 
the controlling and guiding valve, and care 
for your body as you would a priceless ma- 
chine. 


A little reference book, Sheaffer's Hand- 
book for Secretaries, may be obtained from 
W. A. Scheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa. You may request sufficient 
copies for all pupils in your shorthand and 
typing classes. 


SEVEN-JEWEL 
PRECISION STOP WATCH 
$U370 
“Start”, “Stop”, and “Continue” 
controlled from crown. Returns 
to zero at side-button pressure. 
This 7-jewel watch at 
less than a one-jewel 

price. Only 


ALLIED COPY HOLDERS 


INTERVAL TIMER 
$u375 


@ Extra loud bell. Only $10.45 


4-SPEED PHONOGRAPH 
su400 


4 Ideal for both classroom and per- 
' sonal use. Plays 7”, 10”, and 12 
4 records at all four speeds. 

ONLY $31.95 


plus shipping charges. 


" Allied Publishers, Inc. 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 201 Lambert Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Long Beach 3, California 
Central Bldg. 
Portland, Oregon 
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The 1955 Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award. Factors Related to Success in 
Teaching the Business Subjects in the 
Secondary School was distributed to DPE 
members last summer. John A. Dettman, 
the author of this research, considered prin- 
cipals’ ratings of over-all success, princi- 
pals’ ratings of classroom effectiveness, his 


and his own intuitive composite ranking of 
over-all teaching success in developing his 
conclusions. 

Copies of this study may be secured by 
sending fifty cents to Dr, Charles B. Hicks, 
College of Commerce, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

You can get a 32-page illustrated book, 
Office Planning and Layout, from Wood 
Office Furniture Institute, 730 11th Street, 
NW, Washington 1, D.C. 

A booklet titled The Care and Feeding 
of Ideas, is available from A. B. Dick Co., 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. It 
discusses these three important points in 
business: how to develop ideas, how to ex- 
plain them, and how to activate them. 

You can get Devices in Teaching General 
Business by Sue Waddell and Punctuation- 
Graded Dictation Tests by Anita Mce- 
Climon, by sending 25 cents in stamps or 
coin for each copy to Department of Busi- 
ness Education, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Each publication 
contains 80 pages of mimeographed mate- 
rial. 

A broad national study of the trends in 
automating of offices is being launched by 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion. Every company represented by the 
over 17,000 membership of the Association 
is being questionnaired in this study. 

The study is being conducted principally 
to enable the Association to better direct 
and broaden its services to business, indus- 
try and government in connection with 
mechanization of office operations. 

‘The study will cover size of company, 
number of clerical employees, nature of 
business, type of equipment in use, contem- 
plated or being studied; extent of current 
and contemplated use of such equipment; 
rental costs (including that of electronic 
computers); reasons for installation; and 
general factors relating to automation of 
office operations. Company names will not 
be revealed in the tabulation. General find- 
ings will be made public. 

The study is being carried out under the 
direction of J. M. Didusch, of Sun Life 
Insurance Co., chairman of NOMA’s na- 
tional research committee, and W. J. Jac- 
quette, of Ernst and Ernst, chairman of 
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NOMA’s national automation committee. 
Those desiring to obtain a report on the 
findings when completed should write to 
National Office Management Association, 
Box 136 Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 


Your Money’s Worth in Shopping is the 
title of a new all-color film-strip lecture 


own ranking of classroom effectiveness; »; recently. released by the Money Manage- 


ment Institute of Household Finance Cor- 
poration. Designed to be a companion film 
to the booklet, Money Management, Your 
Shopping Dollar, this new filmstrip is espe- 
cially applicable for use in high school, 
college, and adult education classes and to 
club, civic, and consumer groups of all 
kinds. 

Your Money's Worth in Shopping illus- 
trates ways to make personal and family 
goals come true through mastery of good 
shopping techniques. All aspects of shop- 
ping are graphically and effectively illus- 
trated. Basic guides to planning purchases, 
preparing helpful shopping lists, choosing 
the best quality for the purpose, deciding 
when and where to shop, and how to pay 
for purchases are included. Special atten- 
tion is given to the important part the con- 
sumer plays in a democratic society. 

The 35 mm. silent filmstrip in color, ac- 
companied by a script to be read as the 
pictures are being shown, is available to 
groups on free loan for one week. Reserva- 
tions should be made at least one month in 
advance. The booklet, Money Management, 
Your Shopping Dollar, is available for 10c 
to cover postage and handling costs. Either 
or both may be obtained from the Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


A 36-page guide to the electronic data 
processing system, written in non-technical, 
layman’s language, has been published by 
Remington Rand Univac Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. Called How 
the Computing System Works for You, the 
illustrated booklet is the first in an educa- 
tional series designed to clarify the “mys- 
teries” of electronic computers to high 
school and college students, as well as to 
laymen in all walks of business and in- 
dustry. 

Taking the reader on a literary tour of 
the Univac Electronic Computing Center in 
New York City, Chapter one of the book- 
let describes the units of the system, how 
each works, and typical applications. 

The techniques by which man uses the 
computer along with much of the data 
processing jargon are explained in the 
second section. Programming, the survey, 
process charts, flow-charts, instruction 
codes are explained simply and clearly. 
Here, too, is the story of how almost all of 
us today enjoy the benefits of the electronic 
computer, 


The circuitry of the computer is made 
meaningful in the next section with illus- 
trated description of how an elementary 
computer can be made for less than a 
dollar, using only mechanical switches, a 
flashlight battery, bulb, and wire. 

The final sections are devoted to matters 
of language. Section four explains the 
meaning of the binary number system, the 
language of the electronic computer. The 
last chapter tells of dramatic advancements 
now being made in computer operation by 
the use of automatic coding. One system 
described, developed by Remington Rand 
Univac researchers, makes it possible to 
instruct the computer with English sen- 
iences, virtually eliminating the tedious 
preparation of coded instruction lists. 

To obtain a copy of the booklet, write to 
Remington Rand Univac, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. and ask for U- 
1275. 

The Thirteenth Annual Bibliography of 
books, magazine articles and pamphlets 
dealing with office management subjects has 
just been published by the National Office 
Management Association, 1931 Old York 
Road, Willow Grove; Pennsylvania. 

Almost 1600 books and articles under 37 
major classifications are reviewed. In each 
case, the title, name of author and publica- 
tion, date and page of publication, and a 
capsule description of content are given. 
An index tells where the publications may 
be obtained. 

In 48 pages, the Bibliography covers 
practically every subject related to office 
management—business machines, salaries 
and wages, psychological factors affecting 
worker efficiency, etc. 

Copies of the Bibliography are available 
from the Association at $5 each. 


Pythagoras, a famous Greek philosopher, 
regarded the even numbers as “female” 
and the odd numBers as “male,” but today 
most women write such “odd” and illegible 
numbers that they defeat the calculating 
system it took centuries to develop. 

Numbers, their history, their value and 
the many myths and superstitions attached 
to them are discussed in Safety in Num- 
bers, a booklet just issued by the Hand- 
writing Foundation, a non-profit organiza- 
tion of Washington, D. C. The booklet, 
third in a series called The Second R, is 
designed to help people communicate more 
effectively, particularly with regard to 
handwritten numerals. 

Copies of Safety in Numbers may be 
obtained by writing to the Handwriting 
Foundation, 1426 G Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

al 

You can get a free copy of Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York’s quarterly 
magazine, Mony Topics, by writing them, 
Broadway at 55th, New York 19, N. Y. 


You can get a free sample booklet, How 
to make the Most Out of Your Job, and 
quantity prices from Kirkley Press, Dept. 
137, Towson 4, Maryland. Written by H. 
K. Dugdale, it contains 52 brief paragraphs 
on good working habits, with a short in- 
troduction as to the best use of both work- 
ing and leisure time. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CECIL’S 


Technical 
a 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


E 
ALBANY 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


nationally 
known 
schools 


responsibility. 


reputation. 


The young person who can say, 
nationally known business school", 
permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 
tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

It pays to attend a business school with a national 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


"| attended a 
has added a 


A . 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle 1, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
1854 


in Business Ad- 


Business Institute by the New York “state 


ret -year 

Administration and 
Regist 

Department of Edueation. 


"Security Through Education" 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 
of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi Denver 2, Colo. 


H. Bornes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Secretarial 
Day and 


Majors: Medical, 
Co-educational. 
Evening Session 


Administration, 
Legal, Executi 
‘Fall and Spring Terms, 


om request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


T. 1 
Stondard and Specialized Courses 
KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 
. Profes- 
lab, — 
. Professional positions open 
Nationwide Employment 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd, of the Allies. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administr: 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUTTE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, Washington. C., which com- 
mission is recognized by the U. S. Office 


Education. 
Established 1890 
Clella L. Scott, President 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
_ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Offer courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 
J. Jr., ident 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


ting, Secretarial, Business 
Medical etarial and Reporting Courses 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 137 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N, 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


R A M I R E Z 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC © CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered b the Beard of Regents of the 
—_ University of the State of New Y 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
— on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave Houston, Texas 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


egree Courses in Administra- 

lve Seer a 

Reseunting, Secretarial and Sten phy. Alse lnten- 


P.A. Coach Shert- 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 


Ask for Bulletin A 


B.S. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
courses. 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


—— Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court R Reporting and 
ray Technician Training 
. Correll, President 
24S. S?.. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. President 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 
for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 

Member NACBS, 


Harry G. Green, President 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
of Accountancy 


STRAYE Cou of Sec'y Training 


Acct, and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog, 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


ew College Building 
Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the ee pote Board of Regents 


UTICA “SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 


THE VALUE OF THE DOCTORATE FOR 
WOMEN IN BUSINESS EDUCATION AND 
BUSINESS... 


Ph.D, Dissertation 
New York University 


by EUNICE L. MILLER 
Sewanhaka High School 
Floral Park, New York 


A comparison of 100 women with the 
doctorate degree and 100 without the doc- 
torate disclosed that the doctorate gives em- 
ployment advantage on the university level, 
but not on the secondary-school level. For 
the most part, the women were teachers of 
stenography and the secretarial subjects, 
and the holding of the doctorate did not 
affect this employment situation. When 
achievement was measured in terms of 
academic rank, publications, and salary, 
women with the doctorate showed some 
superiority. 

The doctorate does not appear to have 
influenced increased support of professional 
organizations, nor does it seem to have 
affected job satisfaction. Furthermore, the 
earning and holding of the degree does not 
affect personal and social life. Maturity of 
the individual rather than the doctorate 
seems to have influenced personal and social 
adjustment. 

The doctorate helps women to stabilize 
their employment, and it gives them promo- 
tional opportunities on the collegiate level. 
It does not interfere with their personal, 
social, or emotional life. On the other hand, 
it does not make them materially more in- 
tellectual or highly career-minded. 

The study includes comparisons between 
Ph.D’s, and Ed. D’s, single and married, 
earlier and recent graduates. The experi- 
ences of the doctoral respondents were com- 
pared with those of the non-doctoral re- 
spondents. 

The thesis provides interesting indices 
which may assist certain individuals to de- 
cide whether, in terms of their particular 
capabilities and interests and in terms of 
their professional and personal goals, the 
doctorate would make a measurable contri- 
bution to their lives. 


A STUDY OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 
CONTENT IN BASIC BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION ... 


Ph.D. Study 
Northwestern University 


by FLOYD L. CRANK 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


To determine the content of greatest 
importance in the basic business and 
economic education of high school 
pupils, a master list of 812 topics was 


compiled from the findings of ten major 
research studies. The list was submitted 
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to business and professional men who 
rated 233 items (28.7 per cent) as es- 
sential, and 566 (or 68.5 per cent) as 
desirable or probably desirable. Accord- 
ing to business and professional men, 
the areas that contain the highest per- 
centage of essential topics deal with 
economics, economic employment, and 
personal-business law. 

With the topics as a guide, a master 
list of 4,970 subject matter facts, prin- 
ciples, and concepts was compiled from 
an analysis of twelve textbooks. This 
list was then submitted to parents of 
Illinois high-school pupils to determine 
the items of greatest importance. Nine 
hundred seventy, or 19.52 per cent, of 
these items were rated essential by 67 
to 100 per cent of the parents who com- 
pleted the checklists. Approximately 70 
per cent of the facts, principles, and 
concepts found in textbooks were con- 
sidered either essential or desirable by 
90 per cent or more of the parents. Ac- 
cording to parents, the areas that con- 
tain the highest percentage of essential 
materials deal with economic employ- 
ment, business law, consumer education, 
and general business information. 

From these findings, it is concluded 
that there is a substantial body of con- 
tent in basic business and economic 
education that is important for all high- 
school pupils to know, that the curricula 
should be constructed around the gen- 
eral aspects of business law, business 
occupations and employment, consumer 
education, general business information, 
and economics, and that authors of 
textbooks in basic business and economic 
education need to evaluate their books 
carefully to make sure that all of the 
essential content is included and _ to 
eliminate unimportant content. 


KNOWLEDGES, SKILLS, PERSONAL 
QUALITIES OF MED 
SECRETARIES .. . 


Ed. D. Study 

Indiana University 

by J. HAROLD MICKELSON 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Mo. 


Medical secretaries perform all or nearly 
all business-office and semitechnical medical 
activities in many physicians’ offices, but 
some such activities may be performed also 
by physicians personally or by other classes 
of employees of the physician. Inefficiency 
results from unnecessary performance of 
business-office activities by the physicians 
themselves or by employees who have not 
had adequate business training. 

The study of the knowledges, skills, and 
personal qualities of the medical secretary 
was based on data obtained by questionnaire 
from 428 -outstandingly capable medical 


secretaries throughout the United States 
and through individual interviews with 32 
physicians in five states. Each of the physi- 
cians employed an outstanding secretary. 
The American Medical Association and 
regional medical societies assisted in the 
selection of the secretaries and physicians 
who furnished the data. 

The competent medical secretary holds a 
complex job and has great responsibilities. 
Her job continues to grow in importance, 
but it is impossible to determine how much 
she is worth to her employer. Many jobs 
are available, but more high-quality jobs 
should be developed. Highly competent 
medical secretaries should be trained for 
those jobs. A competent medical secretary 
receives many benefits from her job in ad- 
dition to salary. 

Many personal qualities at a high level 
must be possessed by a competent medical 
secretary. Because personal qualities are 
difficult to develop during a training pro- 
gram, medical secretarial students should 
be carefully selected. 

Medical secretarial students should be: 
(1) trained at the post-high-school level; 
(2) given training to develop at a high 
level certain personal qualities, all of the 
usual general secretarial skills, and certain 
specialized secretarial semitechnical 
medical skills; (3) required to meet high 
standards attainable by superior college 
students only; (4) taught by personnel 
thoroughly familiar with various facets of 
medical secretaryship; and (5) trained in a 
medical secretarial program administered 
by the business training department of the 
school. 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 


The Linton symbol pe a_ two-fold 


+ 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
—_ being used in the business world 
today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 
@ LINTON requires less time to 


learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 


teach. 
@ LINTON saves 
costs 


e LINTON points the way! 


For information write to: 


Linton Publishing Co. 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY FOR McGRAW-HILL'S TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 


In October, 1947, the first series of five 
text films—films correlated with specific 
text books by McGraw-Hill’s Text-Film 
Department—were ready for shipment. The 
Teacher Education Series, correlated with 
Schorling’s Student Teaching, was the first, 
and, within a few months, three other 
series—ingineering Drawing, Mechanical 
Drawing, and Health Education were ready 
for distribution. Human Reproduction was 
one of the most successful films. Following 
were the Etiquette Series, the Chemistry 
Series, and the Accounting Series — the 
latter based on MacFarland and Ayars’ 
Fundamentals of Accounting. 

Added in 1950 to the responsibilities of 
the department was exclusive distribution 
to the educational market of motion pic- 
tures and film strips produced by other 
organizations. The first of these was Who 
Will Teach Your Child? produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada. (The Na- 
tional Film Board also produced the popu- 
lar Ages and Stages Series, which now 
consists of six titles—He Acts His Age, 
Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes, Frus- 
trating Fours and Fascinating Fives, From 
Sociable Six to Noisy Nine, Tens to 
Twelves, and The Teens.) Productions of 
the National Film Board, the British In- 
formation Services, RKO, March of Time, 


the International Film Foundation, and the 
United Nations, along with films from 
notable television programs, have been 
added to the list. 

In 1952, the first issue of “Text-Film 
News” was published. 

In 1954, the Text-Film-Department ac- 
quired the popular science list of about 
460 filmstrips and 85 Teach-Odiscs. 

In 1955, the language master for use in 
vocabulary building and diction training in 
speech therapy in teaching English to the 
foreign born became part of the service. 

A number of the films since 1948 have 
won many awards from “Scholastic Teach- 
er,” “Column Wheel,” “Film Festival,” and 
others. They have become standard study 
aids for teachers all over the country. In 
production now are about 50 new motion 
pictures and 75 film strips, also more than 
50 motion pictures produced by other or- 
ganizations. 

The recent merger of Young America 
Films, whose product is primarily intended 
for elementary schools, with the McGraw- 
Hill Text-Film Department, specializing in 
films and filmstrips for high school, college 
and adult education, will mean an expanded 
film service offering audio-visual materials 
for all ages. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE A-V MATERIALS 


Business Teachers Guide, 58 Union 
Street, Milford, New Hampshire is offering 
for sale at one dollar each, two booklets: 


Free and Inexpensive Bulletin Board 
Aids 1956-57. 

Free Films, Filmstrips, Recordings, 

Transcriptions and Scripts 1956-57 


The first booklet contains 64 mimeo- 
graphed pages of listings of free and in- 
expensive bulletin board aids, none of 
which are priced at over two dollars and 
most of which are free. The booklet is 
organized by subject-matter and lists mate- 
rials in bookkeeping, business arithmetic, 
economic geography, general business, 
secretarial and retailing. 

The second booklet contains 97 pages of 
free teaching aids divided according to the 
types of aids: films, filmstrips, recordings, 
transcriptions and scripts. Then, the or- 
ganization of the booklet under each aid, 
consists of a subject-matter breakdown. 
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For instance, under the heading Films, 
we find free films available in bookkeeping, 
economic geography, general business, 
secretarial and selling. 

Carroll H. Blanchard, Jr., who compiled 
these booklets has not evaluated each and 
every one of the aids listed; he makes no 
suggestions as to how they may be used, 
but leaves this to the wishes and initiative 
of the user. Teachers must take the usual 
cautions when using any free materials in 
the classroom; preview carefully for class- 
room application, being careful of objec- 
tionable content, excessive commercialism 
or other factors that might make the aid 
unsuitable for classroom use. 

The valuable information in these two 
catalogs are a real boon to those teachers 
who have excused themselves from using 
audio-visual aids on the grounds that they 
lack an “a-v budget”. These booklets have 
opened up, with a minimum of effort or ex- 
pense for the teacher, numerous ways to 
add a new dimension to their teaching. 


NEW TYPING FILM 


A thirty-minute film entitled Better 
Typing—at your finger tips has been pro- 
duced in 16mm sound and color by Audio 
Productions for Smith-Corona Inc. It is 
immediately available for showings to 
school and business typing groups, and can 
be obtained free except for slight transpor- 
tation charges from the distributor, Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, 3 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 

The film stresses right versus wrong 
fundamentals in sequences which combine 
humor with effective demonstration. It 
features demonstrations of the proper typ- 
ing fundamentals by two students and 
Norman H. Saksvig, a former world’s 
champion speed typist now Smith-Cor- 
ona’s Educational Director. 


FILM CATALOG SUPPLEMENTS 


Business Education Films, 4607 16 Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 4, New York, has announced 
its catalog supplement for the current year. 
The four-page supplement describes 18 
films recently added to the BEF Library 
and includes an alphabetical listing of the 
245 other films that are available from that 
organization. The films included in the list 
are films in every area of business educa- 
tion for use at both the secondary and 
higher education levels. 

The City College of New York, Audio- 
Visual Center has made available a new 
supplement to its 1954-55 catalog entitled 
See—Hear Mr. Businessman. The new 
supplement is a seven-page mimeographed 
announcement that offers eight distributive 
education filmstrips for sale at 50 per cent 
of their original price. In addition, it lists 
30 new films and 20 new filmstrips, in a 
variety of areas, with emphasis on distribu- 
tive education. The supplement may be had 
without charge by writing to The City 
College of New York, Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, 17 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


SALES TRAINING FILM 


Dial S For Service, produced for Pan 
American World Airways, has a running 
time of three minutes and a cast of one. 
The entire action takes place in a telephone 
booth. There is the barest minimum of 
dialogue. Yet the film was one of two 
selected from a large field of entries as 
representative of advanced work being 
done in “Training Inside Industry” by 
United States companies. 

“Dial S” was designed to make sales 
personnel of Pan American World Air- 
ways aware of the importance of speed and 
courtesy in handling telephone inquiries. 
Through pantomime and visual humour it 
puts its audience in the hapless customer's 
place . so that they feel with him the 
mounting frustration and annoyance that 
assails even the best natured person when 
he finds himself apparently abandoned and 
forgotten at the end of a silent line. The 
picture ends not with a moral, but a ques- 
tion: “Did he put in another nickel, or call 
another airline?” 

Use of Dial S in specially prepared dis- 
cussion and training sessions has brought 
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about the important realization that a 
customer can be lost even while he is being 
helped. An interesting sidelight on the 
film’s impact is the fact that the actor who 
plays the lead and only role has come to 
stand for the prototype of the customer in 
the minds of many Pan Am employees all 
over the world. 

Dial S For Service was chosen to be 
shown for the first festival of the indus- 
trial motion picture in the United King- 
dom. The potential economy and effective- 
ness of the film as a tool for business and 
industry is certainly highlighted in this 
particular film. 

Naturally, the number of industrial 
situations that can be tackled this briefly 
and directly is limited. However, Pan 
American intends to exploit further the 
usefulness of this “short order” technique 
in the continuing program of films and 
other visual media being developed and 
produced by the Strauss organization, in 
collaboration with Frank Howe, Pan Am’s 
System Director of Sales and Service 
Training. A sequel, Information Please, 
which illustrates a similar situation at the 
ticket counter, has just been completed for 
use with Sales Office personnel. 

Dial S For Service was produced for 
Pan American World Airways by Henry 
Strauss Productions, Inc., 31 West 53 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


A NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 


Two sets, of six color filmstrips each, 
have been produced by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company in collaboration with the 
Films Committee of the National Office 
Management Association, on the subject of 
Supervisory Problems in the Office. The 
filmstrips present case histories that drama- 
tize the delicate problems in human rela- 
tionships that confront supervisors almost 
daily in the average business office. Each 
of the strips presents a vital office problem 
in human relations, shows the circum- 
stances that led to the supervisory problem, 
and sets the stage for a thorough discus- 
sion of the situation. There is a Leader’s 
Guide and records available with these 
sound filmstrips. 

The titles of each strip are reasonably 
descriptive, so rather than describe each 
one, we list the titles below: 


Set I 
Understanding the Employee Viewpoint 
Motivating the Long-Service Employee 
Combating Job Monotony 
Error-Correction Talk 
Orientation and Induction 
Excessive Supervision 


Set II 
The Corrective Guidance Talk 
Easing a Disappointment 
Making Compliments Count 
Developing Team Spirit 
Rating Employee Performance 
Overcoming Resistance to New Methods. 


A note to the Text-Film Department of 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, New York will bring any of the 
above titles to you for a 20-day free pre- 
view. 
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news from the capitol 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Distributive education supervisors and 
teacher trainers from State and Territorial 
departments of education held their first 
national conference since 1948 from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4 in the Office of 
Education. 

The conferees—about 84 in all—met to 
discuss training for the distributive occupa- 
tions and, from their discussion, to prepare 
a report that would serve as a guide for 
distributive education in the coming year. 

The distributive education conference 
was timed to follow the September 23-25 
meeting of the President’s Conference on 
Technical and Distributive Research for 
the Benefit of Small Businesses, so that 
conferees could hear reports on it from 
several of their fellows who had attended 
the earlier conference. 

Topics for discussion during the distri- 
butive education conference were both 
broad and specific. One general session— 
for instance—took up trends affecting dis- 
tribution; another, broadening the scope 
of distributive education. Group discussions 
covered teaching and teacher recruitment; 
services required; the development of dis- 
tributive education; cooperation with other 


vocational services; the need for research; 
planning State leadership guides; and sug- 
gestions for a program of action. 

A highlight of the program was a panel 
discussion, on October 2, by members of 
the Secretary of Commerce’s National Dis- 
tribution Council: Four business leaders 
and a Department of Commerce official. 

Members of State departments of educa- 
tion and universities who assisted in the 
planning of the conference were Louise 
Bernard, Virginia; James A. Dorsey, Con- 
necticut; Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; 
Warren G. Meyer, University of Minne- 
sota; Cecil Stanley, Nebraska; Charles W. 
Steadman, University of Pittsburgh; and 
Rulon C. Van Wagenen, California. 

Office of Education staff members who 
served as daily chairmen were James H. 
Pearson, Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education; John A. Beaumont, 
director of the Distributive Education 
Branch; and four program specialists of 
the branch: Donovan R. Armstrong, Clyde 
W. Humphrey, G. Henry Richert, and 
George Sanders. Ward P. Beard, assistant 
director for Vocational Education, was a 
resource person for the conference. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 


READY IN JANUARY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


First-Year Course, Second Edition 
and 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIMPLIFIED 


Advanced Course 


A new edition of the popular first-year text, and a completely 
new second-year text. Designed to make bookkeeping easier 
to teach and easier to learn, enabling students to reach 
higher achievements of learning. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS INCLUDE: 


Workbooks, Practice Sets, Objective Tests 
Teacher's Manual and Key 
Filmstrips 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 

. . . Margaret Keleher, president of 
Western School for Secretaries, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, who was chosen 
“American Business Woman of the 
Year” by the Albuquerque Charter 
Chapter of the American Business 
Women’s Association. 


. Paul S. Lomax, Professor Em- 
eritus of Education and former Chair- 
man of The Department of Business 
Education at New York University, who 
received the “Distinguished Service 
Award” from the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools at their 
recent meeting. Dr. Lomax, who last 
year conducted a state-wide study of 
business education in California, is now 
a visiting professor at Southern Illinois 
University in Carbondale. 


DPE Film Evaluation Project 


Providing evaluations of films and film- 
strips for business subjects is the purpose 
of the latest Delta Pi Epsilon project. The 
National Film Evaluation Project is headed 
by Frank W. Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Specifically, it aims 
to provide business teachers with a written 
evaluation of films and filmstrips applicable 


to business classes, help them use visual 
materials more effectively, provide them 
with opportunities to participate in an 
orderly analysis and evaluation of visuals 
for business classes further develop criteria 
and methodology for evaluating business 
films and filmstrips, and report in an orderly 
manner and in one place the availability of 
films and filmstrips that might otherwise be 
overlooked by business teachers. 

In developing the project nationally, the 
evaluations of films and filmstrips will be 
made by business teachers in clinics spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon members to be 
combined in an annual release that will be 
available to business teachers. 


Business School Enroliments 


A survey of the private business schools 
in the United States, made in September 
by The Baxandall Company of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, revealed that Day School en- 
rollments are up, on the average, 5.9 per 
cent and Night School enrollments are up 
5 per cent. 

Attendance in Day School average 64.2 
per cent women and in Night School 59.8 
per cent women. 

Business schools are receiving an average 
of 8.2 calls for each young woman gradu- 
ate, and 4.1 calls for each young man. 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


O. O. Barnett, a teacher in the 
Shawnee-Mission High School, Mer- 
riam, Kansas, since 1942, has joined the 
faculty of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege in Emporia. 


Morris M. Blair, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has been named 
professor and acting head of the Madi- 
son College Department of Business and 
Business Education. 


Dorothy Crunk, formerly on the teach- 
ing staff at Indiana University, is now 
teaching at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Marvin Devig has accepted a teaching 
position in the Department of Business 
Education at Southwest Texas State 
College, San Marcos. 


Homer F. Ely has been made head of 
the new Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science Department at Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois. Before going 
to Bradley College about one year ago, 
he was business education coordinator 


at the Olin Vocational School in Alton, 


Illinois. 
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William Finely, Walnut, Kansas, is 
serving as a graduate teaching fellow in 
secretarial science at the University of 
Denver. 


Ethel Hansen and Charles Peterson of 
Kansas State Teachers College in Em- 
poria, are on leave this year while doing 
doctoral work at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Martha Hill, formerly Director of 
Secretarial Science at Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, has joined the 
faculty at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Kenneth Hillier, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, is on leave of 
absence while working toward his doc- 
torate at Oklahoma State University. 


Robert M. Hitch, formerly head of the 
Business Education Department at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, is 
now director of teacher education at 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 


Mike Killian, who completed the 
master’s degree at the University of 
Kansas this past year, is now teaching 
at Torrance, California. 


Arthur Nelson, a former teacher at 
North Dakota State Teachers College, 
Minot, is now on the faculty at Mankato 
(Minnesota) State College. 


Francis J. Radice, for the past seven 
years a teacher in the Williamsport 
(Pennsylvania) High School, has been 
made an assistant professor at Blooms- 
burg (Pennsylvania) State Teachers 
College. 


Gerald Robins has been made presi- 
dent of Augusta (Georgia) Junior Col- 
lege. 


John C. Roman, formerly of Central 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
made assistant supervisor of business 
education for the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


Kenton Ross is on leave from the 
Tulsa public school system while doing 
graduate work at U.C.L.A. 


Clair Rowe, formerly coordinator in 
distributive education in Iowa secondary 
schools, has joined the business educa- 
tion staff of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Charles L. Savage has been appointed 
chairman of the Division of Business 
Administration at Saint Francis College, 
Brooklyn, New York. For the past 
seventeen years he has been chairman 
of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment at Adelphi College, Garden City, 
Long Island. 


Herbert Schimmelpfennig, a former 
teacher in the Mohall (North Dakota) 
High School, has accepted a position in 
the Bismarck Junior College. 


Paul E. Schwartz has been named 
acting chairman of the Department of 
Business Administration of Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio, where he has 
been a member of the faculty since 
September, 1956. 


Arthur Tschetter, formerly head of 
the secretarial training at Southern 
State Teachers College, Springfield, 
South Dakota, has been made admini- 
strative assistant at that college. 


Colonel Charles W. Van Way has 
been appointed assistant to the dean of 
the School of Business Administration 
of The American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in charge of the Under- 
graduate Program. He retired from the 
Army in 1954, where for seven years he 
taught at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, Manpower Branch. 


Ruth Woolschlager, formerly of the 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, has joined the teaching staff in 
the Business Education Department at 
the University of North Dakota. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Commissioners of the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools who 
were chosen at the recent NACBS Con- 
vention are: C. H. Husson, president of 
Husson College, Bangor, Maine (re- 
elected); William Hamilton, Peirce 
school of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia; Charles Harbottle, Miami- 
Jacobs College, Dayton, Ohio; Bruce F. 
Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa 
(reelected); Claude E. Yates, Zweeg- 
man School for Medical Secretaries, San 
Francisco (reelected); McKee _ Fisk, 
Division of Business, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California (reappointed); 
J. Andrew Holley, School of Education, 
Oklahoma State University of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma (reappointed); James R. Tay- 
lor, Director of Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges has 
been scheduled for VPantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 5-7. 
The general theme for the convention 
will be, “Diversity and Cooperation in 
Higher Education.” 


The National Convention of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, December 27-28. The pro- 
gram chairman, Dorothea Chandler, 
Syracuse University, is planning conven- 
tion sessions for Friday morning and 
afternoon and Saturday morning. J. 
Harold Janis, New York University, is 
in charge of public relations. Marian 
Collins, Adelphia College, is hospitality 
chairman. Helen’ Recknagel, Cornell 
University, is in charge of local arrange- 
ments. 

The national president of ABWA and 
general chairman of the convention is 
Richard C. Gerfen, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Taking office January 1 as na- 
tional president will be Erwin M. Keith- 
ley, University of California, Los 
Angeles. Francis W. Weeks, University 
of Illinois, is secretary-treasurer and 


editor of the ABWA Bulletin. 


The American Collegiate Retailing 
Association will hold its Winter meet- 
ing on January 10 and 11, 1958—at the 
School of Retailing of New York Uni- 
versity. This session is always timed so 
as to tie in with the annual convention 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation which will be that same week at 
the Hotel Statler, New York. 

This year ACRA is jointly sponsoring, 
with the Careers in Retailing Committee 
of the NRDGA, an Early Bird Session 
at the convention on Tuesday, January 
7 at 8:15 A.M. This will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the subjects of careers in 
retailing with three merchant members 
and three students from different col- 
leges represented in ACRA. 
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James Hunt, Cedar Rapids Business 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. The new 
vice-president is Margaret E. Willey, 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa, and the 
secretary is Stuart Sears, Gates College. 
Everett Lutenberg, Bayless College, Du- 
buque, Lowa, was re-elected treasurer of 
this group. 


Ruth Anderson, School of Business, 
North Texas State College, Denton, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, effective January 1, 
1958. She succeeds Charles B. Hicks, 
College of Commerce, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, who has been execu- 
tive secretary since 1952. 

Delta Pi Epsilon is a national honor- 
ary professional graduate fraternity in 
business education with approximately 
5000 members and 30 chapters in leading 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. 


Alpha Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed recently at North 
Texas State College, Denton. Theodore 
Woodward, national president of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, was in charge of installation 
of the chapter. Other members of the 
installation group included Kathleen 
Flood, Patsy Price, and Caroline Currie. 
Chapter sponsors were Ruth Anderson 
and Vernon Payne. 


James A. Dorsey, Consultant, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education. Custer Mc- 
Donald, Supervisor, Missouri State De- 
partment of Education, has been chosen 
vice-president and T. R. Petly, Super- 
visor, Tennessee State Department of 
Education, is the new secretary. R. C. 
VanWagenen, Chief, California State 
Department of Education, is the treas- 
urer of the group for this year. 


The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cation for the next year is H. D. Shot- 
well, Supervisor of Business Education 
for the state of Kansas. Albert L. De- 
Mond, Supervisor of Business Education 
in Washington, D. C., is the secretary- 
treasurer. 


H. O. Balls, president of Nashville 
Business College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was elected president of the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools at the annual convention held 
in Cincinnati. Other officers of NACBS 
are: Robert W. Sneden of Davenport In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, vice- 
president; David V. Edmondson of Ed- 
mondson School of Business, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, secretary; and 
Hugh T. Barnes, of Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado, treasurer. 


a 

John L. Rowe, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education, has announced that plans are 
progressing rapidly on the annual 
NABTE Convention scheduled for the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
February 20-22. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Better Programs for 
Business Teacher Preparation.” 

Eight discussion groups have been 
organized with convention participants 
choosing the one in which they are most 
interested. The groups include Programs 
in University Schools or Colleges of 
Business Administration, Programs in 
University Schools or Colleges of Edu- 
cation, Programs in Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, Programs in Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Programs for Business 
Teacher Preparation at the Graduate 
Level, Programs for the Preparation of 
College Teachers of Business Subjects, 
The Problem of Transfer Students from 
Two-year College Programs, and Pro- 
grams in Specialized and Technical Col- 
leges. 


Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
sends word that an interesting program 
has been arranged for the 60th annual 
convention of this group, to be held at 
the Statler Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, 
December 26-28. The theme is “Op- 
portunities for Growth in Business Edu- 
cation.” Convention hosts are the De- 
troit Area Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Detroit public and private 
schools. 

The opening session is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, at which Thomas R. 
Reid, of the Ford Motor Company, will 
be the speaker. Departmental meetings 
and round table sessions are scheduled 
for Friday morning and Friday after- 
noon. 

Again, a feature of the program will 
be the annual problem clinic, on Satur- 
day morning. This problem clinic offers 
exceptional opportunities to discuss 
problems with experts and leaders in the 
field of business education. 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted to 
round table sessions. The convention 
will close on Saturday evening with a 
banquet, followed by a dance and party. 
The banquet speaker will be George W. 
Crane, syndicated psychologist for 246 
newspapers. He will discuss “Why 
Progress Depends on Business Educa- 
tion.” 

At the banquet on Saturday evening, 
the annual John Robert Gregg Award 
will be presented to a distinguished lead- 
er of business education. 


Sally W. Weimer, Dean, Duff’s Iron- 
City Business Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was chosen president of 
the Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation at the November meeting of this 
group. Other officers elected are: first 
vice-president, Betty Jane Lloyd, Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; second vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret L. Winch, Taylor-All- 
derdice High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Elizabeth Corcoran, 
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eople the News 


| Andrews—AVA V. P. for Bus. Ed. 

2 Beaumont—D. E. Director, U. S. Office of Educ. 
3 Green—Heads AACSB 

4 | House—M-PBEA President 

5 Kozelka—Illinois Bus. Ed. and D. E. Head 

6 Travis—President of UBEA 

7 Wells—Inst. for Certifying Secretaries Dean 


8 Wittenberg—WBEA President 


Officers and Board Members of the National Business Teachers Association who 
are planning for the association’s December convention. . . . Front row, left to 
right: Carl H. Cummings, secretary; Doris Howell Crank, board member; and 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick, president. Standing, left to right: Leslie J. Whale, past- 
president and board member; Robert P. Bell, treasurer; Robert L. Thistlethwaite, 
board member ; Homer F. Long, first vice-president ; and Willard C. Clarke, second 
vice-president. Mary E. Plunkett, membership and publicity chairman, and Robert 
W. Sneden, board member were absent when the picture was taken. 
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srentwood High School, Brentwood, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Ruth Con- 
wisher, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. John C. Frakes, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Cleve- 
land Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was elected the director for the 
next year. 


At the time of the National Business 
Teachers Association convention, to be 
held in Detroit, December 26-28, meet- 
ings have been arranged by various 
groups, as usual. On Friday, December 
27, breakfasts have been planned by the 


University of Michigan, New York Uni- 
versity and Northwestern University. A 
luncheon has been planned by _ Inde- 
pendent Business Colleges, and by Pi 
Omega Pi and University of Minnesota. 
An open house has been planned by In- 
diana University for the afternoon. 
Southwestern Publishing Company has 
arranged an gpen house for Pi Omega 
Pi at the same time. The Delta Pi Ep- 
silon banquet is scheduled for 6:30 p.m. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has planned a midnight supper for Fri- 
day night. 


COLLEGE 


DEANS 


Hilary R. Beth has been made Assis- 
tant Dean of the Division of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. He has been as- 
sistant to Brother George Nagel, S.M., 
Associate Dean of the Division since 


1949, 


John H. Callan, former director of 
teacher education at Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, has been made Dean 
ot the School of Education at Seton Hall 
University, Newark, New Jersey. 


Eugene Clark, former economist for 
the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed Dean of 
the School of Economics and Business 
at Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington. 


Lawrence D. Coolidge, formerly 
Chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Administration at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, has been made Dean 
of Business at the University of Color- 
ado, Boulder. 


Joseph A. Greene has been made 
Dean of the new School of Business at 
Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg. He was formerly head of the staff 
of the Division of Commerce at this 
college. 


Russell H. Hassler and Vernon R. 
Alden have been appointed Associate 
Deans for the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Professor 
Hassler joined the Harvard faculty in 
1946. Mr. Alden has served in key ad- 
niinistrative posts of the School since 
1951. 


Jack D. Heysinger, former Assistant 
Dean of the University of Kansas School 
of Business, Lawrence, has been made 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and Industry, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, succeeding 
William A. Nielander, who resigned as 
Dean to accept a position as visiting pro- 
fessor at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Karl A. Hill has been made Dean of 
the Amos Tuck School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, — succeeding 
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Arthur R. Upgren, who resigned to be- 
come Frederic R. Bigelow Professor of 
Economics at Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and Director of the 
newly created Macalester Bureau of 
Economic Studies. 


Robert J. Holloway, a member of the 
staff of the University of Minnesota 
since 1951, has been appointed Assistant 
Dean of the School of Business at that 
University. 


David D. Kendrick, a former member 
of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has been made Dean of 
the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
succeeding Donald J. Hart, who resigned 
about one year ago to become Dean of 
the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


H. B. Kirshen, formerly Head of the 
Department of Business Economics, and 
Sociology at the University of Maine, 
Orono, has been appointed Dean of the 
School of -Business Administration at 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. 


Ossian R. MacKenzie, who has been 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration since 1953, is Vice-Presi- 


dent for Business Administration at the 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pennsylvania. He will con- 
tinue to serve as Dean of the College of 
susiness Administration. 


David H. McKinley has been ap- 
pointed Associate Dean of the College 
of Business Administration, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. He has been Professor of 
Economics since 1946 and has been As- 
sistant Dean since 1953. 


Alfred L. Seelye has resigned his posi- 
tion at the University of Texas, Austin, 
to become Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness and Public Service at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Robert G. Seymour has been made 
associate dean of the University of 
Illinois College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration, succeeding Paul 
M. Van Arsdell, who is now head of the 
College’s new Department of Finance. 


James R. Surface, formerly Assistant 
Professor of Business Administration at 
the Harvard Business School, Soldiers 
Field, Boston, Massachusetts, is the new 
Dean of the School of Business at the 
University of Kansas. He succeeds Dr. 
Leonard H. Axe, Dean since 1947, who 
became President of Kansas_ State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas. 


David A. Thomas has been appointed 
Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administration - 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
He has been.on the Cornell faculty since 
1953. 


Rolf A. Weil has been made Dean of 
the College of Commerce at Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, Illinois. He has 
been a member of the faculty Roosevelt 
University for ten years and has been 
Chairman of the Department of Finance 
since 1954. 


RECENT 


DEATHS 


Ruth W. Bryant, president of Bryant 
and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York. 


John H. Cox, former owner and presi- 
dent, Brown’s College, Galesburg, III. 


Robert G. Hallisy, dean of the com- 
mercial division of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. 


John A. Luman, dean emeritus of 
Peirce School of Business Administra- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Walter S. Lyerla, a member of the 
Kansas State Teachers College faculty, 
Pittsburg, Kansas, for thirty-eight years. 


Loan W. Mallory, head of the business 
education department at Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 


W. Jj. Riddell, principal of Orillia 
Commercial College, Orillia, Ontario, 
Canada. 


Harry M. Stewart, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Mark E. Studebaker, professor emeri- 
tus and head:emeritus of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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APPLIED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIP- 
TION, by H. H. Greene, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., Student-Text 
Workbook, $1.14; Teacher's Manual, 
§.75; five 45 rpm records, $12.50. 


Applied Dictation and Transcription is 
an integrated office project for stenographic 
students. It is a ten-lesson series of dicta- 
tion and transcription jobs based on actual 
correspondence. The problems include the 
use of the notebook, short-letter placement, 
and inter-office correspondence; placement 
of long and medium-length letters; filling- 
in and correcting details in the body of 
letters; changes in wording during and 
after dictation; the transcribing of reports; 
and letter composition. There are four dif- 
ferent types of dictators—the slow, deep- 
voiced person, the rapid clipped-speech in- 
dividual, an informal casual conversational 
type, and the average dictator. 

Although the project may be used with- 
out the records (as complete instructions 
are included in the student-text workbook) 
the use of the records makes the problems 
much more interesting and realistic. Each 
side of the record includes about seven 
minutes of dictation with instructions. One 
side covers one daily assignment—ten in all. 
In addition to the instructions in the text- 
workbook, the workbook includes letters re- 
ceived and other correspondence about 
which dictation is given, letterhead paper, 
and a sample page of a_ stenographer’s 
notes. 

The teacher’s manual is planned to assist 
the teacher in giving office-style dictation. 
For those not using the records, the manual 
provides pauses at the right places and in- 
dicates how much time should be allowed 
for each pause. The teacher is provided 
with specific instruction that the dictator 
gives to the stenographer at the time the 
letters are dictated. 

These materials are probably the most 
realistic dictation materials presently on the 
market. Students really get the feeling of 
working in an actual office. 


THE SECRETARY'S SPELLER, by Mary 
Elizabeth Chute, New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 195 pp., 1957. 
$3.00. 

The Secretary's Speller, revised edition, 
has been brought up to date by the inclusion 
of short vocabularies common to special 
fields. These vocabularies serve as an 
introduction to technical terms with which 
a secretary should be familiar. Although 
dictionary division of words is given, list- 
ings in the index and the teaching of 
syllabification stress editorial syllabification. 

For convenient reference three indexes 
are provided—one for abbreviations, one 
for a geographic gazetteer, and a complete 
list of all words included in the book. 
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the book shelf 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, by John M. 
Wingate and Jack D. Weiner, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 634 pp., 1957, $3.20. 

This text is designed to be used either 
in a part-time cooperative program or in a 
non-cooperative retailing course in a regu- 
lar high school program. Recognizing the 
guidance values from a course such as re- 
tailing, the first two chapters present “The 
Challenge of Retailing” in a very interest- 
ing fashion. Other topics are: setting up 
the store, buying for resale, selling, and 
control. Advertising is included in the sec- 
tion devoted to selling. 

Each of the main units is subdivided into 
twenty chapters (each chapter is further 
divided into five parts appropriate for one 
day’s reading assignment.) Questions, dis- 
cussion problems, junior-size case prob- 
lems, extra activities add to the interest 
of each day’s assignments. Bold-face sum- 
maries make study convenient and stress 
organized effort. 

A workbook and teachers’ manual are 
available. 


RETAILING, by Pearce C. Kelley and 
Norris B. Brisco, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 620 pp., 
1957. $7.75. 

This revision of a popular retailing text 
first published in 1935 reflects the tremend- 
ous changes which have taken place in in- 
dustry and society. The emphasis in the 
text is upon basic retailing and the prin- 
ciples are genera! to the field of retailing 
regardless of the specific operational store 
type. 

A new chapter on “Launching and Fi- 
nancing a Retail Store” has been added. It 
has been placed at the end of the book so 
as to take advantage of the basic material 
in other chapters. In the text, career op- 
portunities in retailing are discussed as are 
the personality of the retailer and those 
who work with him, location, building 
equipment and layout requirements, or- 
ganization, buying and selling, special serv- 
ices, accounting and taxes, protection, and 
research. The illustrations have also been 
brought up to date. 

At the conclusion of each chapter, prin- 
ciples relating to opportunities in retailing 
are listed plus questions and problems re- 
lating te chapter content. 


VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
EDUCATION, by Roy W. Roberts, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 637 pp., 
1957. $6.00. 

This book has been planned for educators 
and laymen who are responsible for or in- 
terested in the training of teachers and in 
the administration and teaching of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. It is a 
good source book for courses in the his- 


tory, the development and the administra- 
tion of vocational programs as it includes 
sufficient information to enable the reader 
to understand the important characteristics 
of each of the vocational areas as well 
as their relationships to other areas or divi- 
sions of vocational and practical arts edu- 
cation. 

Special consideration is given to the de- 
velopment and current practices of Feder- 
ally aided programs of vocational education 
of less than college level in agricultural 
education, distributive education, homemak- 
ing education, and trade and industrial edu- 
cation. 

Unfortunately, only one chapter is de- 
voted to business education for stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and clerical work inas- 
much as the office training programs are 
not Federally aided. 

For teachers-to-be and teachers-in-serv- 
ice this is a worthy reference book. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS BEYOND 
HIGH SCHOOL, The American Business 
Education Association Yearbook, 1957. 
John L. Rowe, Editor. Copies available 
from New York University Bookstore, 
239 Greene Street, New York 3, New 
York, 387 pp., $3.75. 

The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Eastern 
3usiness Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association is a 
valuable addition to the yearbooks pub- 
lished in the past. As stated in the preface, 
the topic is a departure from the typical 
yearbook presentation which is related, cus- 
tomarily, to the secondary school. However, 
the “dramatic increase of post-secondary 
school enrollment in business programs 
might be termed the most singular pheno- 
mena in higher education during the past 
decade.” Hence the importance of knowing 
something of the varied curriculum pro- 
grams and objectives of higher education 
for business. 

The four divisions of the Yearbook (1) 
acquaint the reader with higher education 
for business in the American economy his- 
torically and currently; (2) provide a back- 
ground for the understanding of the mean- 
ing of education for business; (3) state 
the objectives and curriculum plans for 
higher education in business; (4) and ex- 
plain administrative considerations in rela- 
tion to the implementation of higher educa- 
tion for business. 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS AND 
FINANCE, by Donald T. Clark and Bert 
A. Gottfried, New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 409 pp., 1957. $6.95. 
The Dictionary of Business and Finance 

covers every field with which the busi- 
ness executive comes in daily contact: ac- 
counting, advertising, banking, commodi- 
ties, credit, export, finance, government, 
imports, insurance, merchandising, per- 
sonnel, and many others. 

This dictionary is a practical tool which 
the professional man, the accountant, the 
lawyer, the engineer, the writer, and the 
student, will find convenient to use. 

The business terms in general usage are 
neatly and accurately defined, supported by 
carefully chosen examples and_ illustra- 
tions. The book is up-to-date; its ex- 
amples and illustrations have been taken 
from contemporary business operations. 
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Many secretaries are 
loyal to  EraserStik 
7099 and 7099B— 
the all-utility white- 
polished beauty that 
changed a_ nation’s 
erasing habits. 


Others are crazy about our gorgeous 
new Redhead 7066 and 7066B — with the 
soft red typewriter eraser and red brush. 


Whatever your preference, EraserStik 
helps you turn out cleaner, neater work 
without strikeovers and ghosts showing. 
Because EraserStik is the new, the mod- 
ern, the better way to erase. Why work 
under a handicap? Start using EraserStik. 


TEACHERS: A FREE sample available 
for class demonstration. Write on school 
stationery. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. * NEWARK 3,N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 109 


RATE THE TYPIST — USE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 


Robert L. Hitch 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 


TUDENTS of psychology have long 

recognized the undesirability of compar- 
ing typing speeds of individuals by means 
of the traditional bar graph. One of the 
fundamental weaknesses of such a com- 
parison is its failure to recognize individual 
differences in typists. Consequently the 
student with higher potential typing ability 
will generally appear in a very favorable 
light on such a speed chart, while the low- 
ability youngster will not look so good 
even though he might be exerting much 
greater effort than the high-ability pupil. 

Typing is, generally speaking, a very 
exact sand objective skill. It is, therefore, 
easy to measure achievement in terms of 
preconceived standards which are frequent- 


To use a hypothetical case, the teacher 
might begin charting speed at the end of 
ten weeks. (The time for beginning such 
an activity would naturally depend upon 
the relative emphasis given to the speed 
objective by the teacher.) A chart similar 
to the one shown in this article might be 
used for recording speed progress from the 
given date. During the tenth week (assum- 
ing this to be the starting time) two or 
three timings might be given, the average 
of which would indicate the starting point 
or “0” on the horizontal scale. All students 
would start at “O” irrespective of their 
speed levels. The starting scores would not 
be recorded on the chart, though the teach- 
er would need such scores to determine 
later progress. The teacher, in terms of the 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN SPEED 


Per cent of increase: | 


1. Adams, Mary XXXX 

2. Brown, Bill XXX 

. Call, John XXXXXXX 
. Dryer, Jean 

5. Evers, Dick XX 
Etc. 


90 . 100 


XXXXXXXXXX 


ly based upon the performance of the aver- 
age student. When this is done a wide gap 
is apt to separate the work of the high- 
and low-ability students. The fact that the 
gap is there isn’t necessarily bad. As long 
as babies are born schools will continue to 
have the problem of individual differences. 
The school’s concern should be with chal- 
lenging all students to their best efforts 
and in making sure that differences never 
become hazards or blocks, to such work. It 
isn’t difficult to comprehend how a low- 
ability youngster might become discouraged 
when his performance is compared with 
that of a high-ability pupil. Nor is it hard 
to see how a _ high-ability typist might 
“slack off” when he observes he is out- 
distancing his fellows. 

Nothing succeeds like success. A quality 
required by modern society is the desire for 
self-improvement. Actual improvement 
usually follows the desire for such. The 
typing teacher can cultivate the desire for 
improvement if he will:work toward such a 
goal in the organization and administration 
of his class. If speed charts are to be used, 
therefore, it is suggested that the graph be 
based upon the percentage of increase from 
a given time in the course. 


chart, would need to know that Mary 
Adams had a starting speed of 24 wpm, 
Bill Brown had one of 19 wpm, John Call 
had one of 14 wpm, Jean Dryer had one of 
17 wpm, and Dick Evers had one of 25 
wpm. In terms then of the chart it can be 
seen that Mary has increased 12 per cent, 
or from 24 to 27 wpm. In like manner it 
will be observed that Bill increased 11 per 
cent, or from 19 to 21 wpm. The teacher 
at this point would note that though Dick 
is typing 27 wpm, the highest in the class, 
his progress is only 8 per cent, which is 
the smallest in the class. The obvious con- 
clusion is that Dick should be, by “hook 
or crook,” encouraged to exert more effort. 
Another obvious conclusion is that Jean 
should be complimented for the fine 
progress she has made in spite of the fact 
that her actual rate places her in the middle 
of the group. 

Such a chart can be used for timings 
given at any intervals, weekly, bi-weekly, 
or monthly. If you haven’t used the per- 
centage-of-increase principle, do so. You 
will like it and so will your students, espe- 
cially those who are accustomed to “beating 
out their brains” in an effort to keep up 
with the “brains.” 
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She’s so apt to meet the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC on her very first job! 


The acceptance of the ROYAL ELECTRIC type- 
writer by business -has been tremendous. Many of 
your graduates will be expected to use this machine 
on their first jobs. 

Thus— notyping student is really prepared with- 
out ROYAL ELECTRIC instruction. 

Fortunately, the ROYAL is the easiest of all 
electrics to master. A special exclusive control 
literally tailors the keyboard to the individual 
typist’s touch, making the transition from manual 
to electric keyboard much easier. 

Again, beginning students using the ROYAL 
ELECTRIC will find it wonderfully easy to master 
keyboard stroking. They will have more time for 
learning additional typing techniques. 


Here again, a battery of exclusive convenience 
features and engineering advances make _ the 
ROYAL the ideal electric for teaching or learning. 

Don’t deny your students this important train- 
ing. Call the ROYAL man’ for a free demonstra- 
tion soon. 


Only the ROYAL ELECTRIC offers = 


Twin-Pak, the instant changing rib- eS 8s 
A 


bon that hands never touch, you 
never have to wind. 


® . 
RG 7 AL electric 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onto 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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